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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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REGULATION AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS: 
ACTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





by Marion William Boggs 


The General Assembly may consider the general principles 
of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and 
security, including the principles governing disarmament 
and the regulation of armaments, and may make recommen- 
dations with regard to such principles to the Members or to 
the Security Council or to both. 


—CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
Article 11, paragraph 1. 








One of the major accomplishments of the recent 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in New York was the unanimous adoption 
on December 14, 1946 of a resolution on “Principles 
Governing the General Regulation and Reduction 
of Armaments”. Unanimity on this measure was 
attained in the closing days of the session only 
after protracted debate and negotiation had suc- 
eeded in reconciling divergent views. On De- 
ember 14 the General Assembly also adopted a 
supplementary resolution relating to information 
m the armed forces of the members of the United 
Nations.” 


The Assembly Resolutions 


The general resolution recognizes “the neces- 
‘ity of an early general regulation and reduction 
if armaments and armed forces” and proposes in 
broad outline an initial course of action designed 
to achieve this result. With respect to the over- 
ill problem, the resolution recommends that the 
Security Council promptly consider, according to 
jriority, the practical means necessary to effect 
immament regulation and reduction and to insure 
the observance of such regulation and reduction 
by all participants. Plans formulated by the 
Security Council are to be considered at a special 
session of the General Assembly and draft treaties 
approved by the latter are to be submitted to mem- 
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bers of the United Nations for ratification. The 
resolution then deals with three special phases of 
the problem. In the field of atomic energy it 
urges early completion of the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and recommends Security 
Council consideration of conventions which would 
create an international system of control and in- 
spection, prohibit atomic and other weapons of 
mass destruction, and control atomic energy to 
insure its use for peaceful purposes only. Para- 
graph 8 of the resolution provides: 


“Nothing herein contained shall alter or limit 
the resolution of the General Assembly passed on 
24 January 1946, creating the Atomic Energy 
Commission.” 


On the general question of enforcement the reso- 
lution provides that the international system of 
control and inspection, applicable to conventional 
armaments as well as to atomic energy, will operate 
through special organs to be established within 


*The text appeared in the BuLLETIN of Dec. 22, 1946, p. 
1137. See also Journal of the United Nations, no. 75, supp. 
A-64, add. 1, p. 827. See also The United States and the 
United Nations Report Series 7, Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1946, Department of State 
publication 2735. 

? Journal of the United Nations, as cited, p. 829. See also 
BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1947, p. 50. 
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the framework of the Security Council, and rec- 
ommends that the Security Council promptly con- 
sider practical and effective measures to furnish 
protection against possible violation of agreements 
relating to armaments and atomic energy. The 
resolution then notes a close connection between 
the problem of security and that of disarmament 
and accordingly recommends: acceleration of the 
process of placing armed forces at the disposal of 
the Security Council; progressive and balanced 
withdrawal of armed forces of members stationed 
in ex-enemy territories; immediate withdrawal of 
armed forces stationed in the territory of members 
without their freely and publicly expressed con- 
sent; and a reduction of national armed forces 
corresponding to these withdrawals, as well as 
“a general progressive and balanced reduction of 
national armed forces.” Finally, members of the 
United Nations are called upon to give every pos- 
sible assistance to the Security Council and the 
Atomic Energy Commission in order to promote 
peace and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and economic 
resources. 

The supplementary resolution, which was 
adopted by a vote of 36 to 6 with 4 abstentions, calls 
upon the Security Council to determine as soon as 
possible the information which the members of the 
United Nations should be asked to furnish in order 
to give effect to the resolution on the general regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments. 

Background 
Although these resolutions represent the first 


* Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly during 
the First Part of its First Session (doc. A/64), p. 9; The 
United States and the United Nations: Report of the 
United States Delegation to the First Part of the First 
Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
(Department of State publication 2484), p. 33. The 
resolution of the Assembly had its origins in the Agreed 
Declaration by the President of the United States and 
the Prime Ministers of Canada and the United Kingdom 
on Nov. 15, 1945 (BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 1945, p. 781) and 
in the agreement reached at the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, Dec. 16-26, 1945 (BuLuerin of Dec. 30, 
1945, p. 1031, and of Feb. 10, 1946, p. 198). See The Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of a Policy 
(Department of State publication 2702), chap. IV and app. 
6, 8, and 9. 

*Mr. Baruch made it clear that he was referring to the 
“veto” only as it related to a system of atomic-energy con- 
trol and was not proposing a modification of the rule of 
the unanimity of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 
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sively with the problem of armaments in its en 
tirety, they were preceded during 1946 by action 
on special phases of the problem, including th 
question of atomic energy, plans for placing arme 
forces at the disposal of the Security Council, and 
a proposal for a survey of troops in foreign terri. 
tories. 

Atomic Energy. The first part of the first ses. 
sion of the General Assembly, meeting in London 
at the beginning of 1946, recognized the fact that 
the problems raised by the discovery of atomit 
energy formed a critical and urgent aspect of the 
armaments problem. In a resolution adopted 
without dissenting votes on January 24, the As. 
sembly established the United Nations Commis. 
sion on Atomic Energy, composed of representa- 
tives of members of the Security Council, and 
Canada when the latter was not a member of the 
Security Council. The Commission was directed 
to make specific proposals to the Security Council 
relating to exchange of scientific information for 
peaceful purposes, the control of atomic energy to 
insure its use only for peaceful purposes, the 
elimination of atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction, and effective safeguards to protect 
against violations.® 

When the Atomic Energy Commission met for 
the first time on June 14 the United States repre- 
sentative, Mr. Baruch, presented a comprehensive 
plan designed to attain the objectives laid down by 
the Assembly. This plan proposed creation of an 
International Atomic Development Authority 
with wide powers to control all phases of the de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy, including the 
right to own or manage all atomic activities poten- 
tially dangerous to world security and the right 
to supervise, foster, inspect, and license all other 
atomic activity. The atomic bomb as a weapon 
would be renounced. Rapid and effective penal- 
ties would be provided as safeguards against vio- 
lations specifically defined in advance in the trea- 
ties setting up the system. Application of these 
penalties would not be subject to a rule of une 
nimity ; “there must be no veto to protect those who 
violate their solemn agreements not to develop or 
use atomic energy for destructive purposes.” * 
Once these measures of control had been effectively 
established, manufacture of atomic bombs would 
cease, existing bombs would be disposed of, and the 
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Atomic Development Authority would be given 
full information on the production of atomic 
nergy.’ These basic proposals were subsequently 
daborated in a series of memoranda and state- 
ments issued by the United States representative.® 

At the second meeting of the Commission the 
Soviet representative, Mr. Gromyko, without re- 
fering to the American plan, submitted an alter- 
native proposal in the form of a draft convention 
which provided for prohibition of the production 
and use of weapons based on atomic energy, de- 
struction of existing stocks of such weapons, a 
declaration that any violation of the agreement 
was a crime against humanity, and punishment 
against violations through domestic legislation 
of the contracting parties. The Soviet representa- 
tive also proposed that the Commission establish 
two committees, one to draft recommendations 
mn exchange of scientific information and the other 
to prepare recommendations on outlawry of atomic 
weapons and measures of control and sanctions. 
Mr. Gromyko indicated that he would resist any 
ittempt to “undermine” the principle of the una- 
timity of the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council.?’ Subsequently Mr. Gromyko stated 
that the American plan was unacceptable in whole 
or in part.® 

The fundamental issue thus raised—whether the 
frst step should be the establishment of a compre- 
hensive control system with definite safeguards or 
whether an exchange of information together with 
a simple prohibition of atomic weapons should 
precede the final establishment of a control plan— 
had not been resolved when the second part of 
the first session of the General Assembly met. The 
Atomic Energy Commission had continued exten- 
ive work through its committees ® but had not yet 
submitted a general report, although the unani- 
nously approved report of its Scientific and Tech- 
tical Committee issued on October 2 gave renewed 
hope of an agreement by concluding, “we do not 
ind any basis in the available scientific facts for 
upposing that effective control is not technologi- 
tally feasible.” 2° 

Provision of Security Forces. Article 48 of the 
Charter provides that all members of the United 


Nations undertake to make armed forces available 
lo the Security Council on its call and in accord- 
ance with special agreements to be concluded on 
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the initiative of the Council. In February 1946 
the Security Council directed the Military Staff 
Committee to examine this article from the mili- 
tary point of view and submit appropriate recom- 
mendations. The Military Staff Committee de- 
cided that as a first step it would formulate the 
basic principles which should govern the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations forces, and would also 
study the possibility of preparing a standard form 
of agreement. When the General Assembly met, 
subcommittees charged with considering these 
problems had not yet reported and no agreements 
for the provision of armed forces had been con- 
cluded.” 

Survey of Troops in Foreign Territories. At 
the meeting of the Security Council on August 
29 the representative of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics proposed that the Council request 
members of the United Nations to report within 
two weeks on the number and location of their 
armed forces stationed abroad in other than ex- 
enemy territories, on the location of air or naval 
bases outside their frontiers in other than ex- 
enemy territories, and on the size of the garrisons 
at such bases. The Soviet representative main- 
tained that the presence of troops in foreign terri- 
tories provoked anxieties among the peoples of 
such territories and led to uneasiness in world 
public opinion. Other representatives on the 
Security Council held that no justification could 
be found in the Charter for Security Council con- 
sideration of a situation described simply as one 
producing anxiety. Several representatives, in- 
cluding the United States representative, pointed 
out that the armed forces to which the Soviet 


* BULLETIN of June 23, 1946, p. 1057; The International 
Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of a Policy, p. 138. 

* BULLETIN of July 21, 1946, p. 96; The International 
Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of a Policy, pp. 148, 152, 
160, 166. 

* Ibid., p. 209. 

* Ibid., p. 220. 

* Ibid., pp. 55-85. 

” Tbid., p. 278. For scientific information transmitted 
to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, June 
14, 1946-Oct. 14, 1946, see The United States and the 
United Nations Report Series 5, Department of State publi- 
cation 2661. 

" Report of the Security Council to the General Assem- 
bly (doc. A/93), p. 124. 

% Security Council Official Records, first year, second 
series, no. 5, pp. 121-2. 
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Union referred were stationed abroad with the free 
consent of the countries in which they were pres- 
ent. After considerable discussion the Security 
Council decided on September 24 by a vote of 7 
to 2 with 2 abstentions not to place the Soviet pro- 
posal on the agenda.’* Subsequently at the re- 
quest of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
the matter was included on the agenda of the As- 
sembly in the following terms: “presence of 
troops of the United Nations on non-enemy 
territories.” ** 

It was against the background of these develop- 
ments that the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly proceeded to examine the prob- 
lems of armaments. 


The Initial Discussions 


When the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly convened on October 23, the 
question of armament regulation and reduction 
was not on its agenda. A number of the open- 
ing speeches, however, emphasized the significance 
of various aspects of the question. In his address 
of welcome to the General Assembly, President 
Truman noted that “two of the greatest obligations 
undertaken by the United Nations toward the re- 
moval of the fear of war remain to be fulfilled,” 
namely, agreements to control atomic energy and 
to remove the fear of other weapons of mass de- 
struction. He continued: “The future safety of 
the United Nations, and of every member nation, 
depends upon the outcome. 

“On behalf of the United States I can say we 
are not discouraged. We shall continue to seek 
agreement by every possible means. 

“At the same time we shall also press for prep- 
aration of agreements in order that the Security 
Council may have at its disposal peace forces ade- 
quate to prevent acts of aggression.” ™® 


* U.N. doc. S/P.V./71 and 72. 

“U.N. doc. A/118. 

“Journal of the United Nations, no. 138, supp. A- 
A/P.V./34, p. 11; BULLETIN of Nov. 3, 1946, p. 811. 

* Journal of the United Nations, no. 16, supp. A- 
A/P.V./37, p. 74; no. 17, supp. A-A/P.V./39, pp. 104, 111; 
no. 17, supp. A-A/P.V./40, p. 138. 

“Journal of the United Nations, no. 17, supp. A- 
A/P.V./39, p. 97; no. 18, supp. A-A/P.V./41, p. 158. 

* Tbid., supp. A-A/P.V./42, pp. 167-8, 175-80. 
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The importance of arriving at a general agree. 
ment with respect to atomic energy was aly 
stressed by the representatives of the United King. 
dom, China, New Zealand, and France.’* Th 
representatives of Canada and of Egypt spoke ip 
more general terms; each urged that serious con. 
sideration be given to the reduction of national 
armaments.?? 

The question of “a general reduction of arma. 
ments” was first placed on the agenda on the initia. 
tive of the delegation of the Union of Soviet §p. 
cialist Republics. On October 29, in the cours 
of a speech forming part of the general debate, 
Mr. Molotov devoted considerable attention to 
armaments and armed forces. He criticized the 
rejection by the Security Council of the Soviet 
proposal for survey of troops in foreign territories, 
other than ex-enemy territories, and urged that the 
Assembly take action on the matter. In discuss. 
ing the problem of atomic energy he brought out 
the issue of prohibition versus control which had 
been raised in the Atomic Energy Commission 
The American plan for the control of atom 
energy, he stated, was unacceptable, since it was 
designed to foster “monopolistic possession” of 
the atomic bomb, was based on the double “illu 
sion” of the bomb’s decisive effect and the possibil- 
ity of keeping its secrets, and was contrary to the 
Charter in abandoning the principle of Great 
Power unanimity in the Security Council. Mr 
Molotov called for the adoption of the Soviet pro- 
posal for an international convention which woull 
prohibit “the manufacture and use of atomic 
weapons”.?8 

Mr. Molotov concluded his speech by declaring 
that the time had come “to carry out a general re 
striction of armaments.” Accordingly he sub- 
mitted the following proposal : 


“1. In the interests of consolidating interna 
tional peace and security and in conformity with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Organization, the General Assembly considers 4 
general reduction of armaments necessary. 

“2. The implementation of the decision on the 
reduction of armaments should include as a pri 
mary objective the banning of the manufacture 
and use of atomic energy for military purposes. 

“3. The General Assembly recommends to tht 
Security Council to provide for the practical 
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achievement of the objectives set forth in the above 
mentioned paragraphs 1 and 2. 

“4, The General Assembly calls upon the gov- 
ernments of all States to render every possible as- 
sistance to the Security Council in this responsible 
undertaking, the accomplishment of which con- 
forms to the establishment of stable peace and in- 
ternational security and also serves the interests 
of the peoples by lightening their heavy economic 
burden caused by excessive expenditures for arm- 
aments which do not correspond to peaceful post- 
war conditions.” ?° 

The general discussion of armament regulation 
begun by the Soviet representative was continued 
by Warren R. Austin, chairman of the delegation 
of the United States, in his speech of October 30. 
Declaring that “the whole world knows where the 
United States stands and has always stood,” Mr. 
Austin pointed out that the United States had been 
in the forefront of disarmament efforts for twenty 
years before the war, had taken the initiative “for 
outlawing the atomic bomb” and had since the end 
of hostilities “progressively and rapidly reduced 
its military establishment”. The United States 
would not repeat the mistake which it had made 
after the first World War of disarming unilater- 
ally, but it was “prepared to cooperate fully with 
all other Members of the United Nations in dis- 
armament”. Consequently, Mr. Austin suggested 
that the Soviet proposal be placed on the agenda 
for full consideration. “The initiative of the 
Soviet Union in this matter is appropriate, because 
of its mighty armies; just as the initiative of the 
United States was appropriate in proposing meas- 
ures to prevent the manufacture and use of atomic 
weapons”, 7° 

Mr. Austin emphasized certain principles appli- 
cable to the general regulation of armaments. In 
the first place the United States advocated “effec- 
tive safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying States against the haz- 
ards of violation and evasion”. Moreover, arma- 
ments could not be reduced merely by discussion ; 
positive acts to promote peaceful conditiens were 
required. A system for regulating armaments 
could not be planned except in relation to progress 
in negotiating, under article 43 of the Charter, 
agreements for placing at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council armed forces adequate to prevent 
aggression. Mr. Austin hoped that rapid progress 
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in this field would now be possible since the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics had in September 
submitted a statement of its views. 

As regards the proposed survey of troops, it was 
to be hoped that the Soviet Union was at that 
time prepared to report on armed forces in ex- 
enemy as well as in other foreign territories. The 
United States, having nothing to hide, urged 
prompt execution of this policy, and indeed be- 
lieved that the proposed inquiry should include all 
mobilized armed forces, whether at home or 
abroad. Finally Mr. Austin indicated that the 
United States continued to support its proposals 
for an international authority to control atomic 
energy and pointed out that these proposals 
“do not attack the general requirement for una- 
nimity of the permanent members of the Security 
Council”. 


Committee Procedure 

The proposal made by Mr. Molotov was placed 
on the agenda of the Assembly and referred to the 
First Committee (Political and Security Ques- 
tions), which began its discussion of the matter on 
November 28.” 

The Soviet delegation immediately revised its 
original proposal by the addition of two provi- 
sions, one dealing with the creation of commis- 
sions of control and the other with the supplying 
of information on armaments and armed forces.” 
The First Committee also received amendments to 
the Soviet proposal submitted by Canada, Aus- 
tralia,and France. The Canadian and Australian 
amendments emphasized the control of atomic en- 
ergy and the provision of effective safeguards, in- 
cluding establishment of a permanent control com- 
mission.“* The French amendment stressed the 
connection between security and disarmament and 
provided for withdrawal of armed forces stationed 
in foreign territory, as well as a demobilization of 
national forces. An Egyptian proposal added 


* Thid., p. 181. 

” Tbid., no. 20, supp. A-A/P.V./44, p. 232. 
BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1946, p. 934. 

1 Journal of the United Nations, pp. 232-4, 239. 

 Tbid., supp. A-A/P.V./46, pp. 265, 274; U.N. doe. 
A/Bur/42; BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1946, p. 719. 

*° U.N. doe. A/C.1/87 and A/C.1/87, add. 1, corr, 1. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/81; A/C.1/81, rev. 1; A/C.1/82. 

*= U.N. doe. A/C.1/94. 


See also 
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Union referred were stationed abroad with the free 
consent of the countries in which they were pres- 
ent. After considerable discussion the Security 
Council decided on September 24 by a vote of 7 
to 2 with 2 abstentions not to place the Soviet pro- 
posal on the agenda.* Subsequently at the re- 
quest of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
the matter was included on the agenda of the As- 
sembly in the following terms: “presence of 
troops of the United Nations on non-enemy 
territories.” * 

It was against the background of these develop- 
ments that the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly proceeded to examine the prob- 
lems of armaments. 


The Initial Discussions 


When the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly convened on October 23, the 
question of armament regulation and reduction 
was not on its agenda. A number of the open- 
ing speeches, however, emphasized the significance 
of various aspects of the question. In his address 
of welcome to the General Assembly, President 
Truman noted that “two of the greatest obligations 
undertaken by the United Nations toward the re- 
moval of the fear of war remain to be fulfilled,” 
namely, agreements to control atomic energy and 
to remove the fear of other weapons of mass de- 
struction. He continued: “The future safety of 
the United Nations, and of every member nation, 
depends upon the outcome. 

“On behalf of the United States I can say we 
are not discouraged. We shall continue to seek 
agreement by every possible means. 

“At the same time we shall also press for prep- 
aration of agreements in order that the Security 
Council may have at its disposal peace forces ade- 
quate to prevent acts of aggression.” *® 


* U.N. doc. S/P.V./71 and 72. 

“U.N. doc. A/118. 

“Journal of the United Nations, no. 13, supp. A- 
A/P.V./34, p. 11; BULLETIN of Nov. 3, 1946, p. 811. 

* Journal of the United Nations, no. 16, supp. A- 
A/P.V./37, p. 74; no. 17, supp. A-A/P.V./39, pp. 104, 111; 
no. 17, supp. A-A/P.V./40, p. 138. 

“Journal of the United Nations, no. 17, supp. A- 
A/P.V./39, p. 97; no. 18, supp. A-A/P.V./41, p. 158. 

* Ibid., supp. A-A/P.V./42, pp. 167-8, 175-80. 
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The importance of arriving at a general agree 
ment with respect to atomic energy was alsj 
stressed by the representatives of the United King. 
dom, China, New Zealand, and France.** T 
representatives of Canada and of Egypt spoke i 
more general terms; each urged that serious con- 
sideration be given to the reduction of nation 
armaments.?? 





The question of “a general reduction of arma. 
ments” was first placed on the agenda on the initia. 
tive of the delegation of the Union of Soviet So 
cialist Republics. On October 29, in the cours 
of a speech forming part of the general debate 
Mr. Molotov devoted considerable attention t 
armaments and armed forces. He criticized the 
rejection by the Security Council of the Sovie 
proposal for survey of troops in foreign territories, 
other than ex-enemy territories, and urged that the 
Assembly take action on the matter. In discuss 
ing the problem of atomic energy he brought out 
the issue of prohibition versus control which had 
been raised in the Atomic Energy Commission} 
The American plan for the control of atomi 
energy, he stated, was unacceptable, since it was 
designed to foster “monopolistic possession” of 
the atomic bomb, was based on the double “illu. 
sion” of the bomb’s decisive effect and the possibil- 
ity of keeping its secrets, and was contrary to the 
Charter in abandoning the principle of Great 
Power unanimity in the Security Council. Mr. 
Molotov called for the adoption of the Soviet pro- 
posal for an international convention which would 
prohibit “the manufacture and use of atomic 
weapons”.® 

Mr. Molotov concluded his speech by declaring 
that the time had come “to carry out a general re 
striction of armaments.” Accordingly he sub- 
mitted the following proposal : 


“1. In the interests of consolidating interna- 
tional peace and security and in conformity with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Organization, the General Assembly considers a} 
general reduction of armaments necessary. 

“9. The implementation of the decision on the 
reduction of armaments should include as a pri 
mary objective the banning of the manufacture 
and use of atomic energy for military purposes. 

“3. The General Assembly recommends to the 
Security Council to provide for the practical 
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achievement of the objectives set forth in the above 
mentioned paragraphs 1 and 2. 

“4, The General Assembly calls upon the gov- 
ernments of all States to render every possible as- 
sistance to the Security Council in this responsible 
undertaking, the accomplishment of which con- 
forms to the establishment of stable peace and in- 
ternational security and also serves the interests 
of the peoples by lightening their heavy economic 
burden caused by excessive expenditures for arm- 
aments which do not correspond to peaceful post- 
war conditions.” 7° 

The general discussion of armament regulation 
begun by the Soviet representative was continued 
by Warren R. Austin, chairman of the delegation 
of the United States, in his speech of October 30. 
Declaring that “the whole world knows where the 
United States stands and has always stood,” Mr. 
Austin pointed out that the United States had been 
in the forefront of disarmament efforts for twenty 
years before the war, had taken the initiative “for 
outlawing the atomic bomb” and had since the end 
of hostilities “progressively and rapidly reduced 
its military establishment”. The United States 
would not repeat the mistake which it had made 
after the first World War of disarming unilater- 
ally, but it was “prepared to cooperate fully with 
all other Members of the United Nations in dis- 
armament”. Consequently, Mr. Austin suggested 
that the Soviet proposal be placed on the agenda 
for full consideration. “The initiative of the 
Soviet Union in this matter is appropriate, because 
of its mighty armies; just as the initiative of the 
United States was appropriate in proposing meas- 
ures to prevent the manufacture and use of atomic 
weapons”, 7° 

Mr. Austin emphasized certain principles appli- 
cable to the general regulation of armaments. In 
the first place the United States advocated “effec- 
tive safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying States against the haz- 
ards of violation and evasion”. Moreover, arma- 
ments could not be reduced merely by discussion ; 
positive acts to promote peaceful conditiens were 
required. A system for regulating armaments 
could not be planned except in relation to progress 
in negotiating, under article 43 of the Charter, 
agreements for placing at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council armed forces adequate to prevent 
aggression. Mr. Austin hoped that rapid progress 
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in this field would now be possible since the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics had in September 
submitted a statement of its views. 

As regards the proposed survey of troops, it was 
to be hoped that the Soviet Union was at that 
time prepared to report on armed forces in ex- 
enemy as well as in other foreign territories. The 
United States, having nothing to hide, urged 
prompt execution of this policy, and indeed be- 
lieved that the proposed inquiry should include all 
mobilized armed forces, whether at home or 
abroad. Finally Mr. Austin indicated that the 
United States continued to support its proposals 
for an international authority to control atomic 
energy and pointed out that these proposals 
“do not attack the general requirement for una- 
nimity of the permanent members of the Security 
Council”. 


Committee Procedure 


The proposal made by Mr. Molotov was placed 
on the agenda of the Assembly and referred to the 
First Committee (Political and Security Ques- 
tions), which began its discussion of the matter on 
November 28.7? 

The Soviet delegation immediately revised its 
original proposal by the addition of two provi- 
sions, one dealing with the creation of commis- 
sions of control and the other with the supplying 
of information on armaments and armed forces.” 
The First Committee also received amendments to 
the Soviet proposal submitted by Canada, Aus- 
tralia,and France. The Canadian and Australian 
amendments emphasized the control of atomic en- 
ergy and the provision of effective safeguards, in- 
cluding establishment of a permanent control com- 
mission.** The French amendment stressed the 
connection between security and disarmament and 
provided for withdrawal of armed forces stationed 
in foreign territory, as well as a demobilization of 
national forces.*> An Egyptian proposal added 


* Thid., p. 181. 

” Tbid., no. 20, supp. A—-A/P.V./44, p. 232. 
BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1946, p. 934. 

1 Journal of the United Nations, pp. 232-4, 239. 

2 Ibid., supp. A-A/P.V./46, pp. 265, 274; U.N. 
A/Bur/42; BuLietiIn of Oct. 20, 1946, p. 719. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/87 and A/C.1/87, add. 1, corr, 1. 

*U. N. doc. A/C.1/81; A/C.1/81, rev. 1; A/C.1/82. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/94. 


See also 
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the idea of immediate withdrawal of forces sta- 
tioned abroad without the free consent of the coun- 
tries concerned.* An Argentine proposal laid 
emphasis on placing forces at the disposal of the 
Security Council (a provision which also appeared 
in the Canadian, Australian, and French drafts) 
and on furnishing armament information.” 

On November 30 the United States submitted a 
general proposal which emphasized Security 
Council consideration of practical and effective 
measures for armament regulation by means of 
international treaties, establishment of an early 
and effective system of atomic energy control, and 
the provision of safeguards through inspection 
and other means to protect against violations.* 
After several days of general discussion in the 
First Committee, Mr. Molotov stated on December 
4 that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
prepared to accept the United States proposal as 
the basis for further discussion.” Thereafter the 
Soviet delegation ceased to press for adoption of 
its own draft resolution, but offered instead a series 
of amendments to the United States proposal.® 

On December 4 the First Committee then ap- 
pointed a subcommittee, known as Subcommittee 
3, for the purpose of studying the various pro- 
posals and attempting to draft a unanimously 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/125. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/75. 

*U. N. doc. A/C.1/90 and A/C.1/90, corr. 1. See also 
BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1084. 

* Journal of the United Nations, no. 51, supp. no. 1-A/C. 
1/114, p. 258. 

”U. N. doc. A/C.1/118. 

™ Journal of the United Nations, no. 51, supp. no. 1-A/C. 
1/114, p. 264. Subcommittee 3 was composed of 20 mem- 
bers, i. e. representatives of all members of the Security 
Council for 1946 and 1947, together with all members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, plus Argentina and the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

"U.N. doc. A/267; A/C.1/Sub. 3/1-4. 

*U. N. doc. A/267. The drafting group consisted of 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, and United States. Senator Tom Con- 
nally represented the United States. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/Sub. 3/W.1; A/267; Journal of the 
United Nations, no. 62, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/129, p. 321. 

*U. N. doe. A/C.1/90. See also BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 
1946, p. 1084. 

* Journal of the United Nations, no. 51, supp. no. 1-A/C. 
1/114, p. 259. 
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acceptable resolution." With the United Staty 
proposal as a basis and in the light of the idea 
contained in the other proposals, including revyj 
sions and amendments submitted by the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and India, Subcommittee 3 iy 
four meetings was able to arrive at a general 
understanding as to the main principles to hk 
incorporated in a final resolution.*? <A drafting 
group was then appointed to put these understand. 
ings into an acceptable written form.** This 
group agreed on a draft resolution which afte 
some modification was accepted by Subcommitte 
3 and reported to the First Committee. The latter 
made a few further changes and then adopted the 
draft resolution unanimously and by acclama- 
tion.** The resolution in this form was recom. 
mended to the plenary session of the General 
Assembly and was adopted by the latter without 
alteration. 


Resolving the Issues 


The initial debate in the plenary sessions, the 
proposals presented by the various delegations, 
and the discussions in the First Committee and 
its subcommittees developed five principal issues 
which had to be resolved before general agreement 
could be reached. These issues concerned (1) pro- 
cedure for arriving at the future agreements for 
the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments; (2) measures for dealing with the problem 
of atomic energy; (3) the nature of a system of 
control, inspections, and safeguards; (4) the rela- 
tion of collective security to armament regulation, 
particularly as concerns the status of armed forces; 
and (5) the supplying of information on existing 
armaments and armed forces. 

The Question of Procedure. The United States 
proposal provided that plans for the regulation 
and reduction of armaments when formulated by 
the Security Council would be incorporated in 
treaties, which under Article 26 of the Charter 
would then require ratification by the participat- 
ing states in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes.** The Soviet representa- 
tive on the other hand, believing that “an inter- 
national treaty would involve delay,” suggested 
that disarmament measures should be put into 
effect through a simple decision of the Security 
Council, acting for all the members of the United 
Nations.* However, after various delegates had 
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joined the United States representative in Sub- 
committee 3 in pointing out that under Article 26 
of the Charter plans formulated by the Security 
Council were to be “submitted to the members of 
the United Nations,” the Soviet representative did 
not insist on this point and language providing for 
ratification was included in the resolution. 

The Canadian delegate then outlined four stages 
of action: (1) recommendation by the General 
Assembly of general principles, (2) formulation 
of plans by the Security Council, (3) considera- 
tion of these plans by all members of the United 
Nations, (4) ratification and entry into force of 
treaties. Canada suggested that the third stage 
should take place in a special session of the General 
Assembly, which would in effect perform the role 
of a general disarmament conference.” This sug- 
gestion was adopted and embodied in the final 
resolution. 

Atomic Energy. In this field the debate turned 
to the question of whether outlawry of atomic 
energy for military purposes should come first or 
should go into effect simultaneously with a com- 
prehensive scheme for controlling all aspects of 
atomic energy. The United States proposals 
were based on the General Assembly resolution of 
January 24, 1946 and on the principle that the 
early establishment of international control over 
atomic energy was essential to general armament 
regulation and reduction; accordingly it was 
recommended that the Security Council “give first 
consideration to” the report which the Atomic 
Energy Commission was about to make and which 
was expected to lay stress on comprehensive con- 
trol.** The original Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics proposal also recognized the importance 
of atomic energy, but emphasized “as a primary 
object” prohibition of the production and use of 
atomic energy for military purposes. The Soviet 
proposal provided for a special commission to 
supervise enforcement of this prohibition, but did 
not mention the Atomic Energy Commission ; the 
principle of general control over atomic energy, 
as distinct from its immediate prohibition as a 
means of making war, would thus be relegated to 
a secondary place.” 

In the committee discussions, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Australia, China, 
and Canada insisted that there must be no inter- 
ference with the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission and indicated that in view of the inter- 
relation between atomic energy activities directed 
toward peaceful purposes and those directed to- 
ward military ends, the outlawry of atomic energy 
for destructive purposes must be not the first or 
the only step but part of an integral system of safe- 
guarded control.“ The Canadian and Australian 
proposals specifically provided that all measures 
for dealing with atomic energy should be included 
in a single treaty. 

The United Kingdom delegate also stressed the 
inclusion of other weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction in the ban on atomic weapons; and 
other representatives similarly expressed anxiety 
lest agreement on prohibition of atomic energy for 
military purposes might be followed by differences 
of opinion preventing the adoption of other equally 
important disarmament measures. 

In accepting the United States proposal as a 
basis of discussion the Soviet representative put 
forward amendments whereby the Security Coun- 
cil would “expedite consideration” of the report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and would at 
the same time expedite consideration of a draft 
convention to outlaw atomic energy for war pur- 
poses.** 

The final resolution represents a careful adjust- 
ment of these various views. It calls for expe- 
diting consideration both of the report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and of a general sys- 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/Sub. 3/3. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/90. The First Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, Dec. 30, 1946, 
recommended a strong and comprehensive system of in- 
ternational control and inspection (BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 
1947, p. 105). The general findings and recommendations 
of this report were based on proposals presented to the 
Commission by Mr. Baruch on Dec. 5 (BULLETIN of Dec. 
15, 1946, p. 1088). 

” U.N. doc. A/C.1/87. 

“ Journal of the United Nations, no. 46, supp. no. 1-A/ 
C.1/80, pp. 176-7; no. 47, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/85, pp. 182, 
186-7, 189, 193-4; no. 48, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/92, pp. 198-206 ; 
no. 49, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/101, pp. 220-2; no. 51, supp. no. 
1-A/C.1/114, pp. 260-4. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/81, A/C.1/81, rev. 1, and A/C.1/82. 

“@ Journal of the United Nations, no. 51, supp. no. 
1~A/C.1/114, p. 262; no. 49, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/101, pp. 
220-1. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/113. 











tem of control to include both the prohibition of 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction as 
well as the control of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. It also contains the very important 
provision that nothing in the resolution “shall 
alter or limit” the resolution of January, 1946, 
creating the Atomic Energy Commission. 
International Control and Inspection. The 
United States draft laid down the principle that 
practical and effective safeguards against viola- 
tions were essential to a system of armament regu- 
lation and reduction and accordingly called upon 
the Security Council to devise such safeguards in 
connection with the control of both atomic energy 
and conventional armaments.** A number of other 
proposals were designed to elaborate this provision 
by specifying that the Security Council should in- 
clude in its plans special organs of international 
inspection or permanent commissions of control.‘ 
The Soviet proposals relating to inspection and 
control, however, immediately raised the question 
of the veto. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics draft provided for the creation “within the 
framework of the Security Council” of two com- 
missions, one to deal with the prohibition of atomic 
energy for military purposes, the other to control 
decisions regarding armaments in general.“© The 
words “within the framework of the Security 
Council” were interpreted to mean that the rule 
of unanimity among the permanent members of 
the Security Council would also apply in the pro- 
ceedings of the control commissions and certain 
of the remarks of the Soviet representative in the 
First Committee appeared to corroborate this in- 
terpretation.*” A number of delegates were con- 
cerned lest inspection and the application of con- 
trols would be prevented by a veto in the inspection 
organs. Thus the United Kingdom representa- 
tive, declaring that “the United Kingdom could be 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/90. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/81, A/C.1/82, A/C.1/94. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/87, A/C.1/118. 

“Journal of the United Nations, no. 47, supp. no. 1- 
A/O©.1/85, p. 192. 

“ Ibid., no. 48, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/92, p. 205; U. N. doc. 
A/C.1/Sub. 3/2. 

“Journal of the United Nations, no. 49, supp. no. 1- 
A/C.1/101, pp. 220-1. 

” Ibid., no. 47, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/85, p. 182; no. 48, supp. 
no. 1-A/C.1/92, pp. 200, 201. 

" Tbid., no, 51, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/114, pp. 259-60, 
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no party to any scheme which gave any power 
the ‘veto’ over the way in which the control and 
inspection could be carried out,” submitted amend. 
ments specifically eliminating the veto in the con. 
trol bodies.** Senator Connally likewise objected 
to provisions which would result in “getting rid of 
the atomic bomb” but leaving inspection and con- 
trol operations subject to the “atomic bomb of the 
veto.”** Similar views were expressed by the 
representatives of Australia, China, and Canada.” 

In a clarifying statement, however, Mr. Molotoy 
indicated that while the decisions of the Security 
Council on a plan for regulating armaments would 
require unanimity among the permanent members, 
the control organs, when established, would work 
in accordance with rules laid down by the Security 
Council. “The rule of unanimity in the Security 
Council had nothing to do with the work of the 
control commissions. Therefore, it was incorrect 
to say that a permanent member with its ‘veto’ 
could prevent the implementation of a control sys- 
tem. Any attempt to prevent an inspection would 
constitute a violation of the Security Council’s 
decision.” * 

In the light of these assurances it was considered 
unnecessary to refer to the veto in the final resolu- 
tion, which provides for special organs of inspec- 
tion and control “within the framework of the Se- 
curity Council” but deriving their powers from 
the treaties creating them. It was also considered 
desirable to leave further details as to the number 
and type of such organs for discussion by the Se- 
curity Council, rather than to include such speci- 
fications in a resolution on general principles. 

Collective Security and Armed Forces. The 
French proposal, noting a close connection be- 
tween security and disarmament, recommended 
that the process of placing armed forces at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council should be speeded 
up and that governments should undertake a pro- 
gressive and balanced withdrawal of their forces 
stationed in non-national territory, as well as a 
demobilization of national forces. The French 
representative in the First Committee declared 
that “disarmament is impossible without security 
organized along parallel lines.” Security meant 
“control of both information furnished and en- 
gagements taken,” including broad measures of 
inspection; it also meant simultaneous and pro- 
gressive disarmament and the organization of 
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forces at the disposal of the Security Council. It 
involved consideration of war potential as well as 
armaments, required the relief of international 
tensions and the reduction of armed forces in 
friendly states, and demanded “moral disarma- 
ment measures” such as promoting confidence and 
avoiding extravagant propaganda and demonstra- 
tions of force.*? 

A number of other delegates also called atten- 
tion to the relation of security to armament regu- 
lation, particularly as regards the provision of 
security forces under Article 43 of the Charter. 
Mr. Austin, for example, emphasized this idea dur- 
ing the discussion in plenary session, and the 
Canadian, Argentine, and Egyptian delegations in 
the First Committee submitted specific proposals 
recommending that forces be made available to the 
Security Council.** Inclusion in the final resolu- 
tion of a provision on this subject was, therefore, 
agreed to without serious objection, although some 
doubts were expressed as to its appropriateness. 

The paragraphs of the final resolution relating 
to withdrawals and reductions of armed forces 
were also accepted without prolonged debate. The 
chief issue which arose in this connection con- 
cerned the Egyptian proposal for withdrawal 
without delay of forces stationed in the territory 
of members without their free consent.** This pro- 
vision was felt by some representatives to be ir- 
relevant, but was not opposed after it had been 
amended, on the suggestion of the United States, 
to refer to forces stationed in countries without 
their consent “freely and publicly expressed” in 
treaties consistent with the Charter. 

Information. The supplementary resolution on 
information stemmed in part from the discussion 
of armament regulation and reduction and in part 
from the question of “presence of forces of mem- 
bers of the United Nations on non-enemy terri- 
tories,” placed on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly at the request of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Although this agenda item referred only to 
“non-enemy territories,” the Soviet proposal on 
the matter, when submitted to the First Commit- 
tee, provided that members of the United Nations 
should submit to the Security Council information 
on the number and location of their armed forces, 
as well as on the location of their air and naval 
bases, situated outside their frontiers in both ex- 
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enemy and other countries. In making this pro- 
posal Mr. Molotov indicated that the Soviet propo- 
sition previously rejected by the Security Council 
had been broadened as a result of the opening gen- 
eral debate, during which Senator Austin had sug- 
gested that information be furnished on forces, 
wherever located, whether at home or abroad in 
ex-enemy or other areas.*’ The Soviet represent- 
ative maintained that the presence of troops in 
foreign territories in a position to interfere in the 
internal affairs of stich territories was causing 
uneasiness and that information regarding such 
troops should be collected in order to assess their 
“political importance” as well as in connection 
with making forces available to the Security Coun- 
cil under Article 43 of the Charter.** 

The United States representative categorically 
rejected any implication that the presence of 
American forces abroad endangered international 
security or justified uneasiness and declared that 
such forces stationed in friendly territory were 
there with the consent of the governments con- 
cerned. The United States and the United King- 
dom insisted that since the Soviet proposal was 
designed to assist in implementing Article 43, the 
survey should cover all military forces in active 
service wherever located, at home or abroad. 
Several delegates pointed out that the question had 
now become so broad in scope that it was closely 
linked to disarmament and the United Kingdom 
representative proposed that general disarmament 
and the troop survey should be discussed as two 
aspects of a single question. The United Kingdom 
then submitted amendments calling for data on 
“military type formations” as well as on troops 
and making all information submitted subject to 
verification on the spot by a committee appointed 
by the Security Council.” 


2 U.N. doc. A/C.1/94; Journal of the United Nations, 
no. 48, supp. no. 1—-A/C.1/92, pp. 197-8. 

83 U.N. doc. A/C.1/81, A/C.1/75, A/C.1/125. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/125. 

®= U.N. doc. A/108. See also BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1946, p. 
718. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/62. 

" Journal of the United Nations, no. 38, supp. no. 
1-A/C.1/65, p. 112; no. 20, supp. A~A/P.V./44, p. 233. 

* Tbhid., no, 38, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/65, pp. 111-13; no. 39, 
supp. no. 1-A/C.1/68, p. 121. 

* Tbid., no. 38, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/65, pp. 113-15; no. 39, 
supp. no. 1-A/C.1/68, pp. 120-3; no. 42, supp. no. 1, 
A/C.1/73, pp. 134-381. 
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The Soviet representative objected to consider- 
ing disarmament and the troop survey question to- 
gether for fear the latter would be “smothered” 
bythe former. He stated that the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics would accept verification as 


applied to foreign territories, and would provide 
information on its armed forces stationed at home 
when the wider problem of armament reduction 
was examined; he insisted that if the troop census 
were broadened to include forces on home terri- 
tory, “it would be necessary to discuss all types of 
armaments”. An additional Soviet proposal was 
then presented calling for information on armed 
forces and armaments in home territory to be sub- 
mitted when the Security Council considered the 
general reduction of armaments.°° The United 
States, although favoring verification in a com- 
prehensive system of armament control, was op- 
posed to hasty adoption of verification measures 
in connection with the troop survey.” 

Finally the First Committee adopted by 34 votes 
to 7, with 4 abstentions, a draft resolution which 
referred to the troop question as an aspect of arm- 
ament regulation and recommended that members 
of the United Nations furnish information as to 
the number and location of their armed forces (in- 
cluding military type organizations) in ex-enemy 
and other foreign territories, the total number of 
uniformed personnel whether at home or abroad, 
and the location of air and naval bases outside na- 
tional boundaries. This information was to be 
supplied to the Secretary-General by January 1.” 
In the plenary sessions of December 8 and 10, 
however, the United Kingdom delegation again 
raised the issue of verification, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics again insisted that 
data on armaments should accompany information 
on forces in home territory. In the course of a 
long and at times heated debate it appeared that 


” Ibid., no. 40, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/71, p. 130; no. 43, supp. 
no. 1-A/C.1/74, pp. 145-6; no. 46, supp. no, 1-A/C.1/78, p. 
156. 

“ Tbid., no. 42, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/73, p. 141; no. 43, supp. 
no. 1-A/C.1/74, p. 145. 

* Ibid., no. 46, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/80, pp. 172-3; U.N. doe. 
A/2038. 

“Journal of the United Nations, no. 55, supp. A-A/ 
P.V./52, pp. 405-13 ; no. 56, supp. A-A/P.V./53, pp. 415-86; 
no. 57, supp. A-A/P.V./54, pp. 437-60. 

“ Ibid., no. 62, supp. no. 1-A/C.1/129, p. 326; U.N. doc. 
A/269. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1946, p. 1138. 
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an agreement in principle had been reached be- 
tween the Soviet and United Kingdom delegations 
whereby information on armaments as well as on 
armed forces, both at home and abroad, would 
be reported and a system of verification through an 
international commission would be set up. The 
Assembly, however, decided to refer the draft 
resolution to Subcommittee 3 of the First Com- 
mittee for revision in the light of the discussion in 
plenary session.® 

By the time it took up the troop census question 
on December 12, Subcommittee 3 had already 
adopted the general resolution on armament reg- 
ulation and reduction. After discussion the Sub- 
committee, therefore, decided, on the proposal of 
Mr. Spaak, President of the Assembly, to abandon 
the draft resolution on the presence of troops in 
foreign territories, and to substitute for it a brief 
resolution requesting the Security Council to de- 
termine what information to seek from members 
in order to implement the general resolution on 
armaments. This action was endorsed by the First 
Committee by a vote of 29 to 4 with 6 abstentions, 
and the new resolution was reported to the ple- 
nary session which adopted it on December 13. 


Conclusion 


In an address before the General Assembly on 
December 13, Secretary of State Byrnes supported 
the resolutions on the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and recapitulated the approach of the 
United States to the problem. He declared that 
disarmament must start with the major weapons 
of mass destruction, the first task being the control 
of atomic energy “to insure that it will be used 
only for human welfare and not for deadly war- 
fare.” Disarmament must be collectively en- 
forced and made part of a system of collective 
security; it must apply to all states and be gen- 
erally observed by all states. It must be accom- 
panied by effective safeguards under international 
control to protect against violations or evasions. 
These safeguards must be so clear and explicit that 
“there will be no question of the right of comply- 
ing states, veto or no veto, to take immediate ac- 
tion in defense of the rule of law. No disarma- 
ment system which leaves law-abiding states weak 
and helpless in the face of aggression can contrib- 
ute to world peace and security.” © 


(Continued on page 333) 
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The Security Council 


RESOLUTION ON GENERAL REGULATION AND REDUCTION 
OF ARMAMENTS AND ARMED FORCES! 


The Security Council, having accepted the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 14 December 
1946 and recognizing that the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces con- 
stitute a most important measure for strengthening 
international peace and security, and that the im- 
plementation of the resolution of the General As- 
sembly on this subject is one of the most urgent 
and important tasks before the Security Council, 


Resolves: 

1. to work out the practical measures for giving 
effect to the resolutions of the General Assembly 
on 14 December 1946 concerning, on the one hand, 
the general regulations and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, and the establishment of 
international control to bring about the reduction 
of armaments and armed forces and, on the other 
hand, information concerning the armed forces of 
the United Nations; 

2. to consider as soon as possible the report sub- 
mitted by the Atomic Energy Commission and to 
take suitable decisions in order to facilitate its 
work; 

3. to set up a Commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Members of the Security Council 
with instructions to prepare and to submit to the 
Security Council within the space of not more than 
three months, the proposals: 


(a) for the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and 

(6) for practical and effective safeguards in 
connection with the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments which the Commission may be 
in a position to formulate in order to ensure the 
implementation of the above-mentioned resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly of 14 December 
1946, insofar as these resolutions relate to arma- 
ments within the new Commission’s jurisdiction. 

The Commission shall submit a plan of work to 
the Council for approval. 

These matters which fall within the competence 
of the Atomic Energy Commission as determined 
by the General Assembly Resolution of 24 Janu- 
ary 1946 and 14 December 1946 shall be excluded 


February 23, 1947 


from the jurisdiction of the Commission hereby 
established. 

The title of the Commission shall be the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. 

The Commission shall make such proposals as 
it may deem advisable concerning the studies 
which the Military Staff Committee and possibly 
other organs of the United Nations might be asked 
to undertake. 

4. to request the Military Staff Committee to 
submit to it, as soon as possible and as a matter of 
urgency, the recommendations for which it has 
been asked by the Security Council on 15 Febru- 
ary 1946 in pursuance of Article 43 of the Charter, 
and as a first step, to submit to the Security Coun- 
cil not later than 30 April 1947, its recommenda- 
tions with regard to the basic principles which 
should govern the organization of the United Na- 
tions Armed Force. 


* Adopted by the Security Council on Feb. 13, 1947. 
For text of U.S. draft resolution, see BULLETIN of Feb. 16, 
1947, p. 275. 

The final vote was ten in favor, none against, and one 
abstaining, the Soviet Union. Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet 
representative, had explained on February 12 that he was 
abstaining because of his opposition to portions of para- 
graph 3, although he was strongly in favor of a disarma- 
ment commission since it was the Soviet Union which had 
proposed such a commission. 

In another vote on February 13, Mr. Gromyko also ab- 
stained on a United Kingdom amendment to paragraph 4 
of the resolution, which would ask the Military Staff Com- 
mittee to submit a report to the Security Council “not 
later than April 30, 1947”. On this latter vote, Poland 
joined the U.S.S.R. in abstention. The remainder of the 
Council was in favor. 

An Australian amendment saying that this report should 
be submitted by the Military Staff Committee as a “matter 
of urgency” was adopted unanimously, although Mr. 
Gromyko had stated that he did not regard it as necessary. 

The United Kingdom amendment was interpreted by 
Warren R. Austin, United States Delegate, as meaning 
that the Military Staff Committee should submit a report 
which would be in the nature of a progress report, or an 
interim report. Sir Alexander Cadogan, sponsor of the 
motion, said this was a correct interpretation. 

The resolution, implementing the General Assembly 
resolution on the reduction of armaments and information 
on armed forces, will be transmitted to member govern- 
ments of the Council by the Secretariat. The governments 
will then appoint representatives on the Commission. 
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Sales and Transfer of Non-Demilitarized Combat Materiel 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released te the press February 14] 


Teat of a report dated February 11, 1947, from 
the Secretary of State to Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
President pro tempore, United States Senate, and 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and released by the Congress on 
February 13 

February 11, 1947. 

My Dear Senator VANDENBERG: I am transmit- 
ting herewith to the Congress a year-end report on 
the completed sales and approved retransfer 
authorizations of non-demilitarized combat maté- 
riel (other than direct lend-lease transfers which 
are separately reported to Congress) effected by 
the Department of State in its capacity as foreign 
surplus and lend-lease disposal agent, a responsi- 
bility given it by Executive Order No. 9630 of 
September 27, 1945 and later by Public Law No. 
584. The report is divided into two parts. The 
first part (Enclosure I) lists the sales of surplus 
combat matériel; the second part (Enclosure IT) 
lists lend-lease retransfers authorized under the 
United States-United Kingdom agreement relat- 
ing to military holdings. Authorizations for sales 
of surplus which have not resulted in definite 
agreements are excluded from this report, since 
actual sales may never be consummated. When 
and if these authorizations become firm contracts 
they will be contained in future reports. 

The listing in part one shows that non-demilita- 
rized combat matériel has been sold to foreign 
governments and allied control commissions for 
a net return to the American taxpayer of approxi- 
mately ten million dollars. This is exclusive of 
the separate authorizations for retransfers under 
lend-lease also contained in this report. Monetary 
returns from sales under retransfers are not avail- 
able at present because of the time required to 
complete such transactions. 


I wish to stress to the Congress that the policy 
of the Department of State has been to make no 
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sales of non-demilitarized combat matériel except 
to a foreign government or allied control commis- 
sion and then only after each request has been 
meticulously studied in all its aspects. The de 
termining factors have been that the transactions 
were in the interest of the Government and people 
of the United States and of world peace. 

As an example, the Philippine Government has 
in the postwar period sorely needed small arms and 
ammunition for use by its police in the mainte- 
nance of public order. This promoted Philippine 
stability and was of importance to world peace 
and, therefore, the sales shown in the attached 
report of some 6,000 small arms with ammunition 
were approved. 

You will note that the largest items involved 
are the sales of ammunition to France and to the 
United Kingdom. France was in dire need of as- 
sistance to rebuild her armed forces. Moreover, 
both in France and in the United Kingdom an 
early disposition of the United States owned am- 
munition was demanded by the reasons shown in 
the attached report. 

An interim program, designed to enable various 
Latin American countries to purchase limited 
quantities of surplus United States equipment 
is being carried out with the approval of the 
President. 

The following items in the “Report of Sales to 
Foreign Governments” (Enclosure I) are the only 
sales completed under this program prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. 


a) Brazil: 
b) Chile: 


187 machine guns with ammunition 

Combat ordnance items and acces- 
sories for 1 Inf. Regt. and 1 Bn. 
Field Artillery. Two AKA (cargo 
ships attack) with guns and ammu- 
nition. 

Ammunition for lend-lease weapons 
.30 cal., 37 mm, 81 mm. 

1000 automatic pistols .45 cal. 

Landing Ship tanks with armaments. 


c) El Salvador: 


d) Mexico: 
e) Venezuela: 
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In conclusion, may I state that it is my firm 
belief that these disposals of combat surplus to 
foreign governments and allied control commis- 


sions contributed to world security, as well as re- 
turning some ten millions of dollars to the Treas- 
ury of the United States and thus reducing by that 


ENCLOSURE |! 


Sincerely yours, 


amount the waste usually resulting from the dis- 
posal of actual weapons of war. 


Gerorce C. MarsHALL 
Secretary of State 


Report of Sales to Foreign Governments of Surplus Non-demilitarized Combat Matériel 





Country 


Description of matériel 


Procurement cost 


Sales price 





AUSTRALIA. 


BRAZIL . 


CANADA . 


CHILE . 


EL SALVADOR 


FRANCE 


Ivaty . 


Mexico. 
Norway. . 


PANAMA. . 





30 .45 cal. submachine guns 

2 .50 cal. AA with spare barrel and apese © parts 

2 .50 cal. AA with mounts . : 

125 magazines for Thompson submachine guns ; 

187 ea. submachine guns cal. .45 

52,000 rounds cal. .45 ammun. . 

Small quantity ammun. ee 

205,00 rounds 35 mm ammunition <a 

351,000 rounds 76 mm ammunition 

2,000 ea. bomb bodies (empty) 

300 medium tanks & 90 light tanks : 

Combat ordnance items & accessories for 1 Inf. Regt. 
& 1 Bn F. A. (105 mm How.) plus 1 yr’s supply 
training ammunition. Items include 1831 .30 cal. 
M1 rifles; 1264 carbines; 1210 bayonets; 18 57 mm 
AT guns; 362 pistols; 182 machine guns of various 
caliber; 18 105 mm howitzers. 

2 AKA’s (cargo ship attack), including: 

4 3’’/.50 cal. guns; 24 20 mm AA mach. guns; 24 gun 
sights; 600 rounds 3’’/.50 cal. shells; 51,840 rounds 
20 mm AA shells. 

Ammunition for lend-lease weapons .30 cal., 37 mm, 
81 mm. 

All surplus ammunition in France and not to exceed 
50,000 tons surplus in Germany if declared prior 
to 31 Dec. ’46. 2,500 tons surplus ammunition in 
Belgium, 

This ammunition was sold to France with the provi- 
sion that France would assume full responsibility 
for disposition and on condition that it would not 
be transferred or resold to any other government. 
This sale covered all the ammunition remaining in 
France which constituted a liability to American 
Forces required to guard and maintain it, and would 
be a potential expensive undertaking of destruction 
in the event it was not otherwise disposed of. | 

Demolition charges, adapters, fuses, etc.; bangalore 
torpedoes, demolition blocks for use as civilian 
commodity. 

150 combat aircraft, P-38 and/or P-39 . 

1,000 pistols automatic cal. .45 . 

Miscellaneous Ordnance, Engineer, Quartermaster, 
Signal and Medical supplies which accompanied 
U.S. Army “ Task Force A” into Norway. 

500 rounds .30 cal. ammunition to Intendente Gen- 
eral Policia Nacional, Republic of Panama. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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$3, 708. 00. 


10, 271. 60 


3, 600. 00 


4, 167, 787. 50 


8, 714. 00 
16, 940, 130. 00 
563, 649. 46 


9, 784, 060. 00 


10, 771. 40 


Unknown 


670, 279. 00 


14, 366, 069. 00 
38, 000. 00 


20. 25 





(*) 
$1, 025. 00 

(*) 
208, 887. 50 
435. 70 


512, 790. 00 
54, 607. 52 


496, 628. 60 


1, 017. 80 


7, 500, 000. 00 


460, 274. 00 


160, 550. 00 
36, 000. 00 
(*) 


20. 25 
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—— 


Sales price 


—. 


Country Description of matériel Procurement cost 








5,000 submachine guns, 2,000,000 rounds .45 cal. 
ammunition, accessories, spare parts. 

Small arms for Manila Branch, National City Bank 
of New York, for bank security. 

ee ee ee ee ee 

216:000 tons amemunition. . . . ws tt ee ts 

This ammunition was considered a liability to Ameri- 
can Forces required to guard and maintain it, and 
at one time plans were made to dispose of it by 
dumping it in the sea. It was ultimately disposed 
of in the over-all U.K. bulk deal involving surplus 
property sales and lend-lease settlement agree- 
ment. The terms of transfer provided that the 
British Government would not resell or transfer it 
to any other government, and that it would be ac- 
quired on a where-is, as-is basis, regardless of type. 
This ammunition included airplane bombs, small 
arms, and other Ground Force ammunition. This 
transaction relieved the United States of care and 
handling, and any responsibility in connection with 
disposal or demilitarization. CE 

72,000 rounds cal. .30 ammunition LST # 907 w/arma- 4, 780. 80 480. WF Cz 
ment, including: 
2 5’’/ .388 cal. guns; 12 20 mm. AA guns; 9 Colt 

automatics; 21 .30 cal. rifles; 10 carbines. 


PUSLAPPINES . 2 ew 6 tt 348, 315. 89 220, 104. 4 





792. 37 877. 


4, 680, 000. 00 315, 000. 0 
70, 000, 000. 00 (*) 


BWRDBMN. . . . 2s es 
UniITED KINGDOM .... 


BE 


VENEZUELA ....... 


1, 479, 588. 00 133, 262. 98 Ex 











FE 





© Part of bulk sale. 

> Included in $1,100,000 bulk sale. 

¢ No specific sales price as this sale was a clean-up of all surplus ammunition remaining in England. Sold as part of bulk sale. U.K. assumed all responsi 
bility for disposition. G) 


ENCLOSURE I! 


Requests for Consent To Retransfer Approved Under Paragraph 6, U.S.-U. K. Agreement Relating to Mili- 
tary Holdings, of March 27, 1946 (March 27-December 31, 1946) 





Ik 
In 

The Agreement Relating to Military Holding, Agreement No. subject to the prior authority of the Government of the United : 
IV of the series of March 27, 1946 between the United States States, withdraw lend-lease articles from United Kingdom mili- N 
and the United Kingdom regarding settlement for lend-lease, tary holdings upon their assuming a status independent of the 
reciprocal aid, surplus war property, and claims provides in United Kingdom Armed Forces. The terms of settlement for 
paragraph 6 that retransfers of lend-lease equipment held by the such articles shall be agreed between the Government of the 
United Kingdom Armed Forces to third governments for military United States and the government making the withdrawal.” 
use Shall be made only with the prior authority of the United The following is a list of retransfers of lend-lease articles to 
States Government. The specific language of paragraph 6 is as third governments for which the United States Government gave } 
follows : consent under this provision during the period from March 27 

“Transfer by the recipient Government of lend-lease or recip- through December 31, 1946. Retransfer of these articles has 
rocal aid articles may be made to third governments (including been approved in some cases subject to recapture by the United 
Dominion Governments) for military use, whether by sale, loan States and in some cases as sales with final transfer of title. 
or otherwise, only with the prior authority of the supplying A policy of sale, on terms agreed between the United States 
Government and on terms to be agreed between the supplying Government and the retransferee government, has been followed 
Government and the third government in question, it being generally since September of last year. Subsequent lend-lease z 
understood that such transfer will in all cases be made for pur- fiscal reports will cover financial returns from these transac 
poses compatible with the principles of international security and tions. Cases in which proposed sales have been approved are 
welfare set forth in the Charter of the United Nations. Con- indicated with an asterisk (*) below. In other cases the articles t 


tingent forces serving under United Kingdom command may, 
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covered remain subject to recapture by the United States. 
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Retransferee Government 


Item 


Quantity 











AUSTRALIA. 


BELGIUM 


CANADA . 


CHINA ‘ 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA . 


EayPt 


FRANCE . 


GREECE . 


Iraq 
ITALY . 


NETHERLANDS . 





* Approved sales. 





Airborne loran equipment: 
Indicating unit . 
Receiver. ; 
Chrysler Crown engines ; 
Radio sets, naval air. 
O. A. S. Practice Echo Repeater Targets. 
Diesel engines . : wh 
Hall Scott engines. 
Palmer engines, 4 cylinder . 
Fire pumps. 
Rockets... . 
37mm A. P.C. 
37 mm H.E . 
.30 belted . 
.50 belted . 
75 mm Gun A. P. 
75 mm Gun H. E. 
Radio sets . ‘ : 
Packard Merlin enuinne ; 
Hamilton propellers . 
Glenn Martin turrets . 
TBS radio set (loan). ‘ 
Propellers and spare carburetors. 
Spare guns and barrels. ; 
Thompson .45 sub-machine guns . 
Milliammeters . 
Glow plugs. 
Air intake heater element 
Aircraft engines, Lycoming. 
Miscellaneous naval salvage equipment 
Angledozers 
Motor graders . 
Outboard engines . 
37 mm ammo. H.E . 
37 mm ammo. A. P. 
37 mm ammo. canister. ; 
Armored recovery vehicles M32. 
Radar set (parts of) (loan) . 
Pistols, Smith and Wesson . 


Miscellaneous naval spare parts and. mine > sweeping equipment ‘ 


Thompson .45 sub-machine guns . 
Armored cars, Staghound. . 
Miscellaneous naval salvage eqpt . 
Fuses, mk, 33. 

TBS W/T set. ee 8 : 
TCS 12 1230 v. DC w/T eet , 
Generators. ; 

Transmitter receiver. 

Small machine guns. 

Grenade launchers. .. 

Light tanks, Stuart . 

Radio sets (loan) . 

Mark XIV sights . 

Marine salvage air compressors 
Electric welder 


* Part of equipment of one squadron of British Mosquitoes sold by United Kingdom to Czechoslovakia. 
> Part of equipment of three squadrons of British Spitfires sold by United Kingdom to Czechoslovakia. Proceeds of lend-lease part of both sales to accrue 


to the United States. 
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40 
40 
2 
50 
2 
1 
19 
1 
5 
*20, 000 
*9, 900 
*9, 000 
*120, 000 
*5, 000 
*240 
*600 
*7 
*640 
*640 
*107 
1 
(*) (*) 
(*) 0) 
*280 
*30 
6 
1 
*2 
* 
*11 
*4 
*16 
*27, 000 
*29, 000 
*2, 000 
*4 


*21, 500 
* 


*1, 000 
+280 


100 


21 


159 
266 
52 
12 
*10 
*3 
*1 
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Retransferee Government Item Quantity 
NETHERLANDS—Continued . Pneumatic drilling machine *] 
Telephone sets . : *163 
Telegraph printer sets . *) 
Radio sets . *119 
Voltmeters . be 
Charging sets , *11) 
Trucks, 4% ton 4x e 6% *3.43 
% ton & &% ton, 4x4, 4x2. *500 
6 x 4 wrecker . % 
12 ton 6x 4 #8 
20 ton 6 x 4 *3 
Trailers, 4 ton . +30( 
other . *1) 
Circles, aiming, M1 . *8 
Tractors . . *43 
Road rollers e *12 
Road scrapers ; *8 
Excavators and rooters *10 
Dump trucks *4 
Harrows . ; *9 
Ditching machines , *9 
Half-track personnel carriers . *26 
New ZEALAND Radar sets . 6 
Norway Packard engines 40 
Pistols , *7 
Browning machine guns S. M. 2 *24 
Barrels for ‘‘ ig *110 
Partsfor ‘“ ms 
(M apc tatad (*) (¢) 
P & W engines . *12 
Half-track personnel carriers God . 15 
PoLAND Type TCS 1212/24v 2/5 set 1 
TURKEY Hall Scott engines (for motor launches) *4 
Baltimore bomber spares ‘ . *11 
Sherman tank maintenance spares, cases 90 
Radio set spares, cases 50 
Radar eqpt., cases ie. #2 a 3 
Radio tubes . . approx. *20, 000 
Union or Soutn Arrica (Largely | Cranes *5 
held by South African Forces in | Tanks, Sherman *97 
Italy) ¢ Tank, ARV ... *] 
GMC 3-inch M10 (SP) *24 
Tank ammunition (rounds) *167, 500 
Trailer, % ton *2 
Tractors, Gun 5.5 inch *Q 
Tractors, Gun 3.7 inch *2 
Trucks, 3 ton *7 
5 ton *2 
Wreckers, 6 x 6 : *6 
Tractors, Caterpillar . *20 
Tractors, trailer hauling . *34 
Trailers . *23 
Compressors . *45 
Bulldozers . *12 
Angledozers . *22 


Sean 


*Approved sales, 
¢ Details not yet available. 


¢ Authorization for retransfer of the equipment listed is subject to its not having been withdrawn from South African possession. 
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*119 

* 
*11) 
*343 


*3 
*8 


*1] 
*§ 


*12 
*8 
*10 
*4 


a] 
*26 


*97 
*24 


*2 
*9 
*2 
7 
*2 
*6 
*20 
*34 
*23 
*45 
*12 
*22 


fin 

















Retransferee Government Item Quantity 
Union or Souts Arrica—Continued | Truck, 6 x 6 Tech Mob —— *] 
Excavators aera *3 
Graders . *22 
Scrapers . *7 
Rooters . *3 
Rippers . *3 
Welding plants . *23 
Drilling machine . *] 
Milling machine *] 
Generator set *6 
Pipe screwing machine *] 
Press straightening machine . *] 
Bandsaw *] 
Rifles . *60 
OccuPIED AREAS 
Austria (To Allied Control Council) | Pistols, cal. .38 . ‘ 12, 000 
Germany (To Control Commission, | Pistols, Colt automatic, cal. 12, 000 
British Zone) Ammo. for Pistols, Colt Paton cal. ‘45 2, 064, 000 








GENERAL 


British Dominions, China, France, Greece, Netherlands, Norway: 
Blanket authorization for minor ship propulsion and maintenance 
spares.* 


British Dominions, France: 

Blanket authorization for retransfer of aircraft engines, pro- 
pellers, automatic pilots, gun turrets, and power units of 
three or more kilowatts which are installed in British air- 
craft which may be transferred to the Dominions and 
France. * 


Blanket authorization for retransfer of automatic pilots and 


power units of three or more kilowatts which are installed in 
British aircraft which may be transferred to the following 


countries :* 


Afghanistan Italy 
Belgium Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 
Egypt Portugal 
Greece Sweden 
Iran Switzerland 
Iraq Turkey 


* Approved sales. 


Enumeration of Arms, Ammunition, and Implements of War’ 


[Releaged to the press by the White House February 15] 


By tHe PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas section 12 (i) of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved November 4, 1939, provides 
in part as follows (54 Stat. 11; 22 U.S.C. 452 (i)): 


“The President is hereby authorized to proclaim 
upon recommendation of the National Munitions 
Control Board from time to time a list of articles 
which shall be considered arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war for the purposes of this 
section .. .” 


Now, TuHererore, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under 


February 23, 1947 


and by virtue of the authority conferred upon me 
by the said joint resolution of Congress, and pur- 
suant to the recommendation of the National Muni- 
tions Control Board, and in the interest of the 
foreign-affairs functions of the United States, 
hereby declare and proclaim that the articles listed 
below shall, on and after February 20, 1947, be 
considered arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war for the purposes of section 12 of the said joint 
resolution of Congress: 


Carecory I 
(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in 
excess of caliber .22, and barrels for those weapons; 
(2) Machine guns, automatic or auto-loading 





112 Federal Register 1127 
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rifles, and machine pistols using ammunition in 
excess of caliber .22, and barrels for those weapons; 
machine-gun mounts; 

(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all calibers, 
their mountings and barrels; 

(4) Ammunition in excess of caliber .22 for the 
arms enumerated under (1), (2), and (3) above, 
and cartridge cases or bullets for such ammunition ; 
shells and projectiles, filled or unfilled, for the 
arms enumerated under (3) above; 

(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, mines and 
depth charges, filled or unfilled, and apparatus for 
their use or discharge; 

(6) Tanks, military armored vehicles, and 
armored trains; armor plate and turrets for such 
vehicles. 


Catrcory II 


Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft 
carriers and submarines, and armor plate and 
turrets for such vessels, 


Category IIT 


(1) Aircraft (piloted), both heavier and lighter 
than air, unassembled, assembled or dismantled: 
(a) classified from the standpoint of military 
security; or (5) especially designed for warlike 
purposes; or (c) having a weight empty greater 
than 35,000 pounds; 

(2) Non-piloted aircraft and guided missiles, 
unassembled, assembled or dismantled ; 

(3) Any part, component, accessory, or device, 
of or pertaining to an aircraft either heavier or 
lighter than air, whether shipped alone or in an 
unassembled or assembled aircraft: (a) which is 
classified from the standpoint of military security ; 
or (6) which (1) is not in general use in commer- 
cial aircraft and (2) is either especially designed 
for warlike purposes or adaptable substantially to 
increase the efficiency or performance of aircraft 
used for warlike purposes. 


Catrcory IV 

(1) Revolvers and automatic pistols using am- 
munition in excess of caliber .22; 

(2) Ammunition in excess of caliber .22 for the 
arms enumerated under (1) above, and cartridge 
cases or bullets for such ammunition. 

Catrcory V 


(1) Livens projectors, flame throwers, and fire- 
barrage projectors; 
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(2) a. 


Mustard gas (dichlorethyl sulphide) ; 


b. Lewisite (chlorvinyldichlorarsine and 


Simao oie ho Ao 


sermon Ose oo fs 


. Trichlormethylchlorformate 


dichlordivinylchlorarsine) ; 


. Methyldichlorarsine ; 

. Diphenylchlorarsine ; 

. Diphenylcyanarsine ; 

. Diphenylaminechlorarsine; 
. Phenyldichlorarsine ; 

. Ethyldichlorarsine ; 


Phenyldibromarsine; 
Ethyldibromarsine; 


. Phosgene; 


Monochlormethylchlorformate ; 


gene) ; 


. Dichlordimethy] ether ; 
. Dibromdimethy] ether ; 
. Cyanogen chloride; 

. Ethylbromacetate ; 

. Ethyliodoacetate ; 


Brombenzylcyanide ; 
Bromacetone ; 


. Brommethylethyl ketone. 


Catrcory VI 


(1) Propellent powders; 
(2) High explosives as follows: 


a. 


Nitrocellulose having a nitrogen content 
of more than 12.20%; 


b. Trinitrotoluene; 


a9 


ASS Sm rm © 


Nn. 


. Ammonium picrate; 
. Trinitroanisol; 
. Trinitronaphthalene; 


Trinitroxylene ; 


. Tetryl (trinitrophenol methyl! nitramine 


or “tetranitro methylaniline”) ; 
Picric acid; 


Tetranitronaphthalene ; 
Hexanitrodiphenylamine; 


. Pentaerythritetetranitrate (penthrite or 


pentrite) ; 
Trimethylenetrinitramine (hexogen or 
T,) 5 


. Potassium nitrate powders (black salt- 


peter powder) ; 
Sodium nitrate powders (black soda 
powder) ; 


. Amatol (mixture of ammonium nitrate 


and trinitrotoluene) ; 
(Continued on page 367) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings ! 





In Session as of February 16, 1947 


Far Eastern Commission . 


United Nations: 

Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Commission on Atomic Energy . : 

Telecommunications Advisory Committee é 

Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC): 
Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, Pre- 

paratory Committee 

Population Commission ; 
Transport and Communications ‘Commission ; 
Commission on the Status of Women 


Subcommission on Economic Reetnatonstin ‘of Devastated 


Areas, Working Group for Asia and the Far East 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 
With Portugal 
With Spain. 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


PICAO: 
Interim Council. ; 
Air Transport Committee: Sixth Sension . 
Accident Investigation Division . 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation ‘Meeting . 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies . 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA): Meetings on Conflicting 
Custodial Claims 


Conference of the International Union for Protection of Industrial 
Property 


International Court of Justice 


International Refugee Organization: Preparatory Commission . 


Scheduled for February-April 1947 
National Livestock Exposition and Fair . 


PICAO: 
Airworthiness Division 
Airline Operating Practices Division ‘ P 
European- Mediterranean Special Air Traffic Control Conference . 


International Emergency Childrens Fund: Executive Board and 
Special Committee Meeting 








Washington 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lisbon. 
Madrid 


Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Melbourne . 


London 


Brussels . 


Neuch&tel . 


The Hague 


Geneva 


Habana . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Paris 


Lake Success . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


? Tentative. 
February 23, 1947 





1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
Nov. 10 
1947 


Jan. 20—Feb.28 


Feb. 5-19 
Feb. 5-18 
Feb. 9-23 ? 
Feb. 14-212 


1946 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 


1947 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 13 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 


Jan. 14—Feb. 


24 
Jan. 29 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 10 


Feb. 11-22? 


Feb. 18-24 


Feb. 20 
Feb. 25 
Apr. 15 


Feb. 24 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC): 
Non-Governmental Organizations Committee 


Standing Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies P 


ECOSOC, Fourth Session of 


Se ae Pao ae) Me Le) 6 18) a a 


Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities . .. . 


Trusteeship Council. . . 


ILO: 
101st Session of the Governing Body 
Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories. 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions . 
Preparatory Meeting of Statistical Experts. . 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. 


i. aot ee ee ey ek ee es ee 


International Wheat Conference . 


European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO): 


Seventh Session of the Council 
Council of Foreign Ministers. . 


World Health Organization (WHO): Third Session of Interim Com- 
mission 


Interparliamentary Union: 36th Plenary Session . 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meet- 
ing of Preparatory Commission 


International Red Cross Committee. . .. . 

Fifth International Hydrographic Conference 

International Meeting of Marine Radio Aids to Navigation. . 
International Emergency Food Council (IEFC) 





Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Geneva 
Lake Success 


Geneva . 
London . 
Geneva . 
Montreal. . 
Geneva . 


London . 


Paris . 


Moscow . 


Geneva . 


Cairo . 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Monaco . 


New York and New London . 


Washington 


a a sat 





1947 
Feb. 25-27 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 


Mar. 17 
Mar. 26 


Mar. 5-8 
Mar. 17-22 
Mar. 24-29 
March 
Apr. 23 


Mar. 6 2 
Mar. 6 2 


Mar. 10 
Mar. 31 


Apr. 7. 
Apr. 8 


Apr. 14-26 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 28 


April or May? 





2 Tentative. 


Activities and Developments ® 


MEETING ON MARINE RADIO AIDS 
TO NAVIGATION 


{Released to the press February 11] 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 11 that invitations had been extended to 60 
nations to attend an International Meeting on 
Marine Radio Aids to Navigation (IMMRAN), to 
be held in New York City and New London, Con- 
necticut, beginning April 28, 1947, and continuing 
for two weeks. 


The meeting will consist of a series of lectures 
and technical discussions on the developments in 
the field of radio aids to marine navigation, and 
the demonstration of the latest types of equip- 
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ment, including loran and radar. Actual tests 
will be carried out at sea on board vessels made 
vailable by the United-States Maritime Commis- 
sion, the United States Coast Guard, and the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The aim of the meeting is to inform the world 
delegates of the United States policy in this field 
and to demonstrate the progress which the United 
States has made in the development of marine 
radio aids to navigation. Accordingly, it is ex- 
pected that the meeting will inform the delegates 
regarding the adoption of new radio aids to navi- 
gation by this Government and the availability, 
type, and quality of marine radio-aid equipments 








The Second Pan American Conference on Lep- 
rosy was held at Rio de Janeiro from October 19 
ito October 27, 1946. Delegates from the follow- 
‘ing 18 countries attended: Argentina, Bolivia, 
‘Brazil, British Guiana, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
‘Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, French 
Guiana, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Trinidad, the United States, and Venezuela. 
Canada sent an observer to the Conference. 

The United States Delegation included: Mr. 
Perry Burgess, President of the American Leprosy 
Foundation, Chairman of the Delegation; Dr. Eu- 
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gene P. Campbell, Department of State; Dr. G. H. 


Faget and Dr. F. A. Johansen, United States Pub- 


lic Health Service Leprosarium at Carville, Louisi- 


_ana; Dr. Howard T. Karsner, Western Reserve 


University; Dr. José N. Rodriguez, Manila, Phil- 
ippine Republic, Officer of the American Leprosy 
Foundation; and Dr. Malcolm H. Soule, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Discussion centered around three main topics: 
epidemiology, treatment, and classification of lep- 
rosy. In order that the papers presented before 
the entire Conference might be correlated and con- 
clusions reached on the three subjects, committees 
were elected by the Conference, one to consider 
each of the topics. 

Committee on Epidemiology. In the papers 
and conclusions of this committee, the matter of 
transmission from leprous parents to children was 
carefully discussed, and the importance of the pre- 
ventoria in this problem as it concerns Brazil was 
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produced by United States manufacturers. In 
addition, should it appear that fruitful conclusions 
and resolutions leading to world standardization 
of marine radio aids can be evolved during the 
progress of the meeting, such conclusions and reso- 
lutions will, of course, be recorded for future 
reference and utilization when the nations of the 
world meet to consider standardization of equip- 
ment in this field. 

The United States will be represented at the 
meeting by representatives of industry, education, 
and government. Dr. W. L. Everitt, University 
of Illinois, will serve as chairman of the meeting. 


SECOND PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON LEPROSY! 


emphasized. It was reported that leprosy in Bra- 
zil is found principally among those who have re- 
cently migrated to Brazil and among their imme- 
diate dependents rather than in the more perma- 
nently established population; however, no satis- 
factory explanation was offered regarding this sit- 
uation. 

Committee on Treatment. When discussion on 
the treatment of leprosy began there was consid- 
erable difference of opinion among those who fa- 
vored the use of chaulmoogra and its derivatives 
and those who found no value in this furm of treat- 
ment. It was ultimately decided that there should 
be a re-evaluation of the use of chaulmoogra. The 
Committee on Treatment presented reports on the 
use of sulfone drugs, particularly promine, dia- 
zone, and promizole. It was admitted that the ex- 
perience with promizole had not been sufficiently 
great to justify any conclusions. 

Committee on Classification. At the Fourth 
International Leprosy Conference, which was held 
at Cairo in 1938, a classification of leprosy had 
been adopted for use throughout the world. A 
minority report made at that time by South Amer- 
ican specialists favored a classification proposed by 
them. At the Second Pan American Conference 
on Leprosy the entire matter of classification was 
analyzed by the Committee on Classification, and 
the delegates to the Conference agreed to vote for 





1 Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 
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the adoption of the South American classification. 
During the discussion it was proposed that the 
classification be made official, which would carry 
with it the implication that it should of necessity 
be adopted by all the American countries. It was 


finally decided that the classification be recom. 
mended, with the understanding that it should be 
studied further pending the meeting of the Inter. 
national Conference on Leprosy which is scheduled 
to be held in 1948. 


MEETING OF THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF PUBLIC HEALTH: 


A meeting of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Office of Public Health (Office Inter- 
national d’Hygiéne publique) was held from 
October 23 to October 31, 1946 at Paris. Of the 
59 members of the Office the following 35 were rep- 
resented at the October meeting: the British 
African Colonies, Belgian Congo, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, France, French 
Equatorial Africa, French Guiana and French 
West Indies, French Indochina, India, Iran, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Morocco, the Netherlands, 
Netherlands West Indies, New Caledonia and 
French Establishments, New Zealand, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Tunisia, Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

Representing the Government of the “United 
States at this meeting were: Dr. James A. Doull, 
Chief of the Office of International Health Rela- 
tions, the United States Public Health Service, 
as delegate; and Howard B. Calderwood, Con- 
sultant, United States Public Health Service, as 
alternate delegate. 

The International Office of Public Health was 
established by the Rome agreement of December 
9, 1907 to receive and disseminate epidemiological 
information provided by the governments who 
were parties to the agreement. Under the terms 
of the Rome agreement, the Permanent Commit- 
tee, consisting of one representative of each mem- 
ber of the Office, is required to meet at least once a 
year. Before the second World War the Commit- 
tee met regularly twice each year, in April and 
October, the latter being considered the official 
meeting required by the agreement. No meetings, 
however, were held from the fall of 1939 to the 
spring of 1946 because of the war. The Commit- 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 
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tee met in Paris this year from April 23 to May 3 
and again from October 23 to October 31. 

The agenda for the October session comprised 
the following items: (1) the examination of the 
situation resulting from the signing on July 22, 
1946 at New York of the various international 
agreements concerning the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO), and particularly the examination 
of a protocol relating to the International Office 
of Public Health; (2) the application of the con- 
ventions of 1926 and 1938; (3) the application of 
the convention of 1933; remission of a notice giv- 
ing sanitary instructions to travelers arriving 
from a foreign country by airplane—new regula- 
tions; (4) diseases covered by conventions; (5) 
diseases not covered by conventions; (6) other 
infectious diseases; (7) administrative and fin- 
ancial questions; and (8) various other pertinent 
questions. 

The main work of the meeting was the consider- 
ation of steps which were taken in the dissolution 
of the Office in accordance with the terms of the 
protocol signed on July 22, 1946 at the Interna- 
tional Health Conference at New York. By terms 
of this protocol 60 signatories agreed that the 
functions of the International Office of Public 
Health should be performed by the new World 
Health Organization. Because of the pressing 
organizational and administrative problems con- 
fronting the Permanent Committee, less time than 
usual could be devoted to reports on health condi- 
tions in various countries and on professional 
papers on infectious diseases, which had con- 
stituted the principal business of previous meet- 
ings of the Committee. 

However, 26 scientific reports, notes, and papers 
were presented. Three technical problems were 
considered of such importance that they were re- 
ferred to the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization. These were: (1) amend- 
ments proposed by the representative of Egypt to 
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the articles of the 1938 sanitary convention con- 
cerning pilgrimages; (2) the continuation of 
studies of the problem of encephalitis following 
vaccination against smallpox; and (3) studies on 
the value of the immune reaction in smallpox 
vaccination. 

A Finance Commission was set up to conduct a 
general inquiry into the financial position of the 
Office, and two additional commissions were ap- 
pointed to make a detailed study of pensions and 
pension rights of the staff of the Office and an in- 
ventory of the Office’s property. The reports of 
these two commissions were considered by the 
Finance Commission and embodied in its report 
to the plenary session. The Finance Commission 
was renamed the Commission on Transfer and 
Finance and authorized to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, following the adjournment of the 
meeting, with the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization to effect the transfer 
of the functions of the Office to the Commission 
and to take any other action to facilitate the trans- 
fer of assets and liabilities of the Office to the 
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WHO in anticipation of the dissolution of the 
Office." 

Several representatives proposed that the Com- 
mittee be convened to dissolve the Office after the 
protocol of July 22, 1946 was in force. It was 
agreed that such a meeting would not be necessary 
and that, when the protocol had come into force 
for all parties to the Rome agreement of 1907, the 
president and the Commission of Transfer and 
Finance could then take the necessary steps to dis- 
solve the Office. Nevertheless, the Committee de- 
cided that, while another meeting of the Perma- 
nent Committee might not be necessary, the presi- 
dent should be authorized, in accordance with the 
réglement, to call a meeting if he should consider 
it necessary. It was decided that, if during the 
coming year the protocol should be accepted by all 
but a few of the parties to the Rome agreement, 
the question of the continuation of the Office might 
then be taken up with the remaining members 
with a view to obtaining their consent to its actual 
dissolution. 





Regulation and Reduction of Armaments—Continued from page $20 


In adopting the resolutions on the regulation 
and reduction of armaments the General Assem- 
bly was acting under Article 11 of the Charter 
which empowers the Assembly to make recom- 
mendations with regard to “the principles govern- 
ing disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments”. The implementation of these recommen- 
dations through the formulation of concrete plans 
for establishing a system to regulate armaments 
became the task of the Security Council, which is 
given this responsibility under Article 26 of the 
Charter. On February 13, after several weeks of 
discussion relating to implementation of the As- 
sembly resolution, the Security Council adopted a 
resolution establishing a Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments which is to prepare, within three 
months, proposals for the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments and for practical and ef- 
fective safeguards. Matters falling within the 
competence of the Atomic Energy Commission 
were excluded from the competence of the new 
commission. The resolution also requested the 
Military Staff Committee to report by April 30 
on principles governing the organization of forces 
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to be placed at the disposal of the Security Coun- 
cil and provided that the Council would consider 
the report of the Atomic Energy Commission as 
soon as possible. Pursuant to the latter provi- 
sion the Security Council began discussion of the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission on the 
same day.® 

The first steps toward eventual regulation and 
reduction of armaments have thus been taken, but 
formidable problems, both technical and political, 
remain to be solved. Many months of hard work 
and difficult negotiation may be anticipated be- 
fore the United Nations attains the Charter goal 
of “the establishment and maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security with the least diversion 
for armaments of the world’s human and economic 
resources.” 


1A meeting ef the Commission on Transfer and Finance 
was held at Paris, France, Feb. 11-14, 1947. 

“The resolution of the Security Council was based in 
part on the United States proposal of Feb. 4 ( BULLETIN 
of Feb. 16, 1947, p. 275). An article on the discussion in the 
Security Council leading to the adoption of the resolution 
of Feb. 13 will appear in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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The World Food Crisis 


RECENT ACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD COUNCIL 


Article by Morse Salisbury 


The world in early 1947 is undergoing a period 
of food crisis scarcely less desperate than that of a 
year ago. Before the new harvests of Northern- 
Hemisphere countries are gathered, scores of mil- 
lions will undergo severe privation in spite of 
international cooperation for maximum food ex- 
ports from the supplying countries and equitable 
sharing among the importing nations. The crisis 
will not be ended with this year’s harvests but will 
recur in some degree of severity in the spring of 
1948. 

These facts, documented in the report of the 
Secretary General, Dr. D. A. FitzGerald of the 
United States, to the International Emergency 
Food Council, and emphasized in the comments of 
delegates from 30 nations, confronted the third 
meeting of the International Emergency Food 
Council held at Washington on January 30 and 31. 
After considering all possible alternatives for im- 
proving the food plight of the importing nations, 
the Council took three major actions: 


1. It asked the exporting nations to review their 
position with a view to increasing export supplies 
of cereals, fats, oils, protein feeds, meats, and 
sugar. It asked the importing nations to review 
their requirements for these same commodities 
with a view to adjusting them so that agreement 
can be reached on the distribution of available 
supplies. 

2. The Council instructed the commodity com- 
mittees, whose function in the past has been to 
reach agreement upon allocation recommendations 
sharing the short supplies, to turn now, in addi- 
tion, to the problems of increasing production. 
This action endorsed the observation of the Secre- 
tary General that “the Council should do what- 
ever it can do to close from both sides the wide gap 
between supplies and requirements of essential 
foods. ... We are making valiant efforts to 
obtain as equitable distribution as possible of woe- 
fully inadequate supplies of basic foods. But 
surely the attack on the emergency must include 
also positive action to increase supplies.” 
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3. Looking forward to the problem which will 
exist after the Council’s present mandate termi- 
nates on December 31, 1947, the Council directed 
that a committee of seven members be established 
to determine what commodities will remain in 
short supply until the 1948 harvests, and to suggest 
ways and means of integrating the short-term 
activities of the Council and its commodity com- 
mittees with the long-term activities of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in the field of food, 
agriculture, and nutrition. The committee is to 
report to the Council at its fourth meeting in late 
April or early May. 


As the Council opened its sessions, the Secretary 
General concisely summed up the world food posi- 
tion in these terms: 


“Since the last meeting of the Council in Octo- 
ber, the continued seriousness of the world food 
situation has become more and more apparent. 
It is, in fact, worse than was anticipated three 
months ago. While, in the aggregate, the world 
is eating a little better this winter than last, the 
improvement is small and there are a number of 
individual countries in which the situation is 
worse. Moreover, it must constantly be remem- 
bered that in a large majority of the countries the 
basis of comparison—namely, levels of consump- 
tion last winter—was extremely low. 

“In Southern, Western, and Central Europe 
except the United Kingdom, Switzerland and 
Portugal, and in North Africa, a measurable 
improvement may be noted. In the Lower Danube 
Basin and the adjacent parts of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics food conditions range 
from no better to much worse. In India and the 
Far East, the very worst of the crisis is passing 
although the patient is by no means out of danger. 
In the Americas and the Antipodes, food condi- 
tions are as good as or better than a year ago or 
pre-war. 
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“There are available during the 1946-47 crop 
year export supplies of rice of less than 3 million 
tons to meet a world demand for rice imports 
which is at least as great as the pre-war volume of 
8 million tons. This piles an additional burden 
on the supply of cereals other than rice. These 
supplies, in any case, would fall short of the 
demand from the areas normally importing cereals 
other than rice. With the need for replacement 
of rice added, the Committee on Cereals now is 
trying to suggest ways of spreading a supply of 24 
million tons among claimants whose stated require- 
ments for food cereals for consumption, stock- 
rebuilding and improvement in rations add up to 
88 million tons. When we last met the problem 
was difficult enough—to satisfy requirements of 
34 million tons out of export supplies of 25.5 mil- 
lion tons. In the meantime, the situation has 
worsened because of declines in crop out-turns 
and increases in requirements. 

“The fats and oils position for the world as a 
whole is that only some 3.3 million tons of export 
supplies are in sight to meet the requirements of 
a world which ... pre-war... moved more than 
twice that amount in international trade—and 
which has more mouths to feed than pre-war. 
While the meat production in European areas 
today is one third less than pre-war, largest pro- 
duction in the exporting countries of the Americas 
and of Australia and New Zealand is partly con- 
sumed within those countries. So long as the 
requirements for grains for human use is so much 
greater than the supply, livestock recovery in 
Europe will continue to be retarded. 

“Lack of meats and the high cost thereof has 
greatly increased the demand for pulses—the food 
of vegetable origin which best substitutes for 
animal proteins. World output is slightly greater 
than pre-war; but still the supply of pulses falls 
further short of requirements than in the case of 
any other foods. 

“World sugar production is still less than pre- 
war though greater than last year, and strong 
pressures for more sugar on the table are causing 
the importing nations to submit requirements 
which have grown faster than export supplies. 
The result is a very wide gap between require- 
ments and supplies which the Committee on 
Sugar must close by negotiation and compro- 
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mise if there is to be agreement on all allocation 
recommendation, 

“To sum up, the competition for imports of 
some foods is even keener than a year ago. For 
this reason, the work of our committees is becom- 
ing more difficult. Full agreement on prelimi- 
nary allocations for 1947 has not been reached for 
fats and oils, meat and sugar. The distribution 
pattern for cereals is still the subject of almost 
daily discussions.” 


Dr. FitzGerald’s portrayal of the stringent 
world food situation in statistical terms was am- 
plified and highlighted by the delegates of import- 
ing nations who briefly reported the straitened 
diets to which their people are reduced in the 
second winter of peace. Eugene Demont, the 
Council member for France, gave details of a food 
situation worse than at any time during the war. 
All basic commodities are rationed in France, he 
said. The bread ration now is 300 grams a day, 
fats and oils 500 grams a month, meat 500-750 
grams a month, and sugar 500 grams a month. 
Adverse weather—heavy frosts in December and 
January—has struck a severe blow at French 
efforts to improve their own production. The 
frosts winter-killed large acreages of grain, and 
the French must now turn to exporting nations for 
wheat to replace that used for reseeding, or else 
for the seed wheat itself. 

Manuel Bramao of Portugal reported that on 
February 1 the wheat stocks of his nation would 
be down to 5 days’ supply—the most serious food 
situation in Portugal’s history—and pleaded for 
emergency cargoes to avoid complete breakdown 
of distribution and resulting suffering in the cities. 

W. Goertz of Austria reported his people living 
on a normal ration of 1,200 calories a day—below 
the nutritional safety level—but planning ahead 
for greater production in 1947 provided imple- 
ments, seed, and fertilizer are made available. 

Artturi Lehtinen of Finland stated that his 
people were on a somewhat higher caloric level— 
1,750 a day for light workers ; 2,000-2,250 for heavy 
workers—a ration smaller than during the war, 
and with stocks of bread grains lower than during 
the war. 

From the other side of the Eastern Hemisphere 
came equally distressing reports. 

Chen Chih-Mai of China repeated the oft-told 
story of prolonged wartime devastation of food 
production and inland transport which now seg- 
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ments China into areas whose people survive or 
perish on the basis of their annual crop production. 
He pointed out that the lack of supplies was so 
extreme that rationing was not attempted in China, 
and pleaded for help in stepping up local produc- 
tion as well as for continued aid from the export- 
ing nations to go to those parts of China which 
can be reached with imported food. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao of India gave details of 
his country’s colossal effort in food management. 
For the first time, he said, the Indian Govern- 
ments had used compulsory collection and procure- 
ment of foods from the farms in nearly all the 
provinces and had called for imports from parts 
of the world which had seldom before sent food 
to India. Thus the subcontinent’s teeming mil- 
lions came through the crisis of 1946. But he 
painted a bleak picture of the 1947 situation with 
foods remaining under strict rationing, distribu- 
tion and price control, with the stocks of grain 
now reduced to less than 4 weeks’ supply ; with the 
ration at 1,200 calories per day for adults and 600 
for children; with industrial troubles brewing be- 
cause of the inadequate diets, and political troubles 
multiplied because the Indian people do not under- 
stand why there should be continued scarcity of 
food. 

Without eqception the spokesmen for the im- 
porting nations lavished praise upon the efforts 
that had been made by the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand to step up production 
and send more exports to meet the emergency. 
They paid tribute to the aid that hard-pressed 
Great Britain gave in the way of financial support. 

Henry Hardman, the delegate of the United 
Kingdom, gave in dismal detail the rationing re- 
gime through which the harassed housewife must 
thread her way in order to obtain her family’s 
food and remarked: “It is true, that the public 
health statistics show a decline in the death rate 
in the United Kingdom; but one Member of the 
House of Lords in a recent debate remarked that, 
with respect to the diet of the people, the health 
statistics simply proved to him that the present 
diet of His Majesty’s subjects is not lethal.” 

There was evidence in superabundance that food 
conditions in the majority of countries are critical 
for the next few months; that there will continue 
to be for a year or more shortages in a number 
of basic commodities, sharp competition for sup- 
plies, and general economic difficulties as a conse- 
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quence of war and post-war stringencies. How- 
ever, it was also evident that the nations are anx- 
ious to remove all controls from trade in food 
as fast as possible and that this, in the words of 
Dr. FitzGerald, “greatly increases the difficulties 
of international cooperation”. Continuing, he 
pointed out at the first session of the Council meet- 
ing that— 

“’ , . as the war recedes into the past, the self- 
interest of individuals and countries tends to as- 
sume the ascendant. Furthermore, numerous 
problems of foreign exchange limit the ability of 
many countries to agree to what otherwise would 
be acceptable allocation recommendations. 

“Finally there is the natural and intense inter- 
est of each country to rehabilitate itself as rapidly 
as possible and regain pre-war markets. In so 
doing, the tendency of each country is to capitalize 
on every advantage which it may possess. Short- 
run self-restraint in the interests of general good 
gives way to the pressing needs of the moment 
even though such self-restraint would redound 
to the long-run advantage of each country. These 
future gains sometimes seem unimportant and 
theoretical in the face of the difficulties of here 
and now. 

“Under these circumstances the Council can con- 
gratulate itself on the considerable progress that 
has been made in the development of many com- 
modity agreements—for that is exactly what the 
Council’s allocations are—and all that they are.” 


Dr. FitzGerald reported growth in the member- 
ship of the Council which stood at 30 when the 
session convened, with 5 nations—Austria, Egypt, 
Mexico, Portugal, and Turkey—sitting for the 
first time. Hungary was admitted during the 
Council session, bringing the membership to 31. 
The Secretary General reported close concurrence 
by the member nations with the recommendations 
of the Council. He emphasized the fact that the 
general policy of the commodity committees was 
to discontinue allocations recommendations as soon 
as supplies of commodities were in reasonably good 
balance with demand, and he listed 10 commodities 
and groups of commodities removed from allo- 
cation since the October meeting of the Council, 
whereas only one—a minor group of forage crop 
seeds—had been added. The three committees 
on vitamins, argols and tartaric acid, and tea had 
terminated their work and disbanded. The Dairy 
Products Committee and the Fruits and Vege- 
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tables Committee, though no longer making allo- 
cations recommendations, were continuing to hold 
meetings in order to serve as a forum for exchange 
of information. 

The United States remains the most important 
factor in the world food situation, since it is able 
to provide the largest amounts of the critical foods. 
The position of the United States with respect to 
the food emergency was summed up by its delegate, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson, in 
the following general terms: 


“If the United States had not tried to produce 
all it could in 1946 the world position in this tragic 
situation undoubtedly would have been worse. 
We are again asking for full production in 1947 
and will play our part up to the hilt in providing 
supplies for this critical year. By the end of April 
we hope to finish shipping the supplies of cereals 
of the 1946 crop for which we have committed 
ourselves. But we are not going to stop there. I 
have instructed our people to undertake procure- 
ment now of additional amounts of cereals for 
shipment in April, May, and June, for arrival in 
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May, June, and July. We are still trying to gear 
our production to the urgent needs of the world. 
We are offering price incentives to step up flax 
production. We gambled on ships, trucks, and 
goods in the Philippines in order to increase copra 
production, as reported by the representative of 
the Philippine Government here. We think the 
same might be done elsewhere. We have kept fer- 
tilizer plants in uneconomical operation in order 
to provide nitrogen for food production. We be- 
lieve that the problems of increasing world food 
production should be thoroughly gone into and 
whatever can be done should be done.” 


Canada and Australia, through George Patter- 
son and J. U. Garside, their respective delegates, 
likewise pledged continued effort to provide 
needed exports of food and reported on the strict 
controls imposed on consumption and shipment of 
foods by their nations in order to comply with the 
allocations recommendations of the Council. 

The fourth meeting of the IEFC will be held in 
Washington in late April or early May. 


Meeting of the Medical and Statistical Commissions of the 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security 


Article by Wilbur J. Cohen 


The first meeting of the Medical and Statistical 
Commissions of the Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security was held at Washington, D. C., 
from January 6 to January 11, 1947. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to prepare a report on 
minimum basic morbidity statistics and statistics 
on the medical services provided under social-in- 
surance systems in the member countries of the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security. 

The two commissions, created by the Inter- 
American Committee at its second meeting at Mex- 
ico City in July 1945, include representatives from 
8 of the 22 governments participating in the inter- 
American organization. The Statistical Commis- 
sion is composed of representatives from Brazil, 
Chile, and Canada, and the Medical Commission 
has representatives from Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Peru, and the United States. The Secre- 
tary General is planning to suggest expanding the 
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membership of the Statistical Commission and in- 
cluding a representative of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute as a voting member. 

The work of the joint commissions was based on 
the recognition of the importance of accurate 
morbidity statistics in planning measures for the 
prevention of sickness, the financial control of a 
social-security system, and the economical admin- 
istration of medical care and cash-benefit services. 
To be of the greatest value to the participating 
countries, the statistics on illness rates and the 
medical services provided must be capable of com- 
parison. To insure comparability the commis- 
sions attempted to devise methods to eliminate the 
differences that are due to methods of computa- 
tion and classification and to allow for the differ- 
ences in the statutory provisions for medical care 
and cash benefits in the various countries. The 
major recommendations of the commissions fell 
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into three broad groups: the collection of data 
describing the population covered by the social- 
insurance schemes; the standardization of mor- 
bidity statistics; and the standardization of sta- 
tistics on the medical services provided. The 
discussions were based on reports submitted by Dr. 
Laura E. Bodmer of the Social Insurance Section 
of the International Labor Office, and Dr. Manuel 
de Viado, Head of the Statistics Department of 
the Chilean Public Assistance Board. 


Collection of General Data of Social Importance 
From Among the Populations Covered by Social- 
insurance Schemes 

The data recommended for collection and publi- 
cation were as follows: 


(1) Date of birth 

(2) Sex 

(3) Family responsibilities: 
(a) with dependents, or 
(5) without dependents 

(4) Trade or occupation 

(5) Industry 


Standardization of Morbidity Statistics 

A case of illness was defined as any period in 
the course of which the insured person or the 
beneficiary of the service received medical care at 
the expense of the service, preceded by a period in 
which no medical care is received, and terminated 
within the year under review by a cessation of 
medical care, whether due to recovery, death, or 
termination of receipt of benefit. Each such 
period is to be counted once only, whether one or 
more diseases are involved. 

A case of incapacitating illness was defined as 
a period of incapacity for work during which cash 
benefit was or is granted, preceded by a period of 
work or of coverage without work (free-insurance 
period, incapacity for work without entitlement 
to benefit, receipt of pension, etc.), and terminat- 
ing within the year under review by a return to 
work, recovery of working capacity with free in- 
surance, death, or termination of receipt of benefit, 
whichever of these events first occurs. Such a 
period of incapacity is to be counted once only, 
whether the patient suffers from one or several 
diseases. 

Both total cases of illness and cases of incapaci- 
tating illness are to be classified by age, sex, and 
disease. In classifying by disease the case shall 
be assigned to that disease with respect to which 


the benefit was granted; if more than one disease 
is involved, the case shall be assigned to the one 
considered predominant, in accordance with med- 
ical criteria. The cases of incapacitating illnegs 
for which cash benefits were paid are to be separ- 
ately recorded for specified durations: single days 
up to and including 7 calendar days, then weekly 
intervals through 26 weeks, and then for 27 weeks 
or more. The joint commissions decided to sug- 
gest to the Inter-American Conference the consid- 
eration of the problem of standardizing the wait- 
ing period for the payment of cash benefits. 

The days of incapacitating illness will likewise 
be classified by duration of cases and by age, sex, 
and disease. The frequency rate and the severity 
rate of all cases of illness and incapacitating ill- 
ness for which cash benefits were paid will be 
computed ; for incapacitating illnesses, frequency 
and severity will be classified according to speci- 
fied duration. The average duration of cases of 
incapacitating illness for which cash benefits were 
paid will be classified by age group. 

Because some countries have no data on the num- 
ber of persons eligible for benefits, it was agreed 
that wherever possible all countries would esti- 
mate their coverage by using such data as total 
earnings and total contributions to the social- 
insurance fund. 

Provisional Minimum List of Diagnoses Selected for 
Tabulation of Causes of Disease 

Considerable discussion centered on the items 
to be included in a minimum list of selected diag- 
noses to be used in tabulating the causes of illness, 
The advantages to be derived from using the same 
list in the various countries were recognized, and 
the commission decided to adopt a minimum list 
for tabulation purposes. It was agreed to recom- 
mend that at a future joint meeting ‘of the com- 
missions, the agenda include the study of a mini- 
mum list of occupational diseases with a view to- 
ward facilitating international comparison of 
statistics. 


Standardization of Statistics on Medical Services 
The statistics on medical services will relate to 
a calendar year or other period of operation of the 
scheme of 12 consecutive months. The persons 
eligible for service will be distributed by sex and 
by the same age groups as those used for morbidity 
statistics. The distribution of child dependents 
will be in accordance with the ages as defined by 
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the national social-insurance law. Countries hav- 
ing a classical social-security scheme will relate 
their statistics on medical services provided under 
that scheme only, while other countries will submit 
statistics on other medical-care service provided. 

To give a better understanding of the system 
under which medical services are provided, the an- 
nual report will contain a description of the estab- 
lishments in which medical services are given; 
this information will include the number of hos- 
pitals, with details on the number of beds for medi- 
cine, surgery, maternity, and children’s diseases, 
and the number of out-patient clinics, with details 
on general services and specialized services. The 
other material needed to interpret the statistical 
reports, namely, a description of the general plan 
of medical-care services and their extension to 
different groups of the population, is available in 
current reports of the International Labor 
Organization. 

The report will also carry information on the 
medical staff providing ambulatory and domicil- 
iary services. It will give detailed data on the 
number of persons employed on a permanent 
basis and the hours worked during the year by 
such persons; it will cover general practitioners, 
surgeons, various types of specialists, dentists, 
nurses, social workers, and other types of person- 
nel. The personnel will also be distributed by 
departments. 

Information will be available on the number of 
persons receiving any type of medical service 
during the year, classified in terms of workers and 
dependents and by age and sex. The total number 
of first and subsequent services provided by the 
medical and dental departments, respectively, will 
also be known as well as the number of home visits 
made by the doctors, nurses, social workers, and 
midwives, respectively. Maternity and infancy 
departments will provide the following informa- 
tion: number of pregnant women under super- 
vision, number of confinements attended at home, 
number of infants under supervision, cases of sick- 
ness of infants terminated during the year, and 
number of infant deaths classified according to 
deaths occurring during the first 24 hours, the 
first week, the first month, and the first year of 
life. 

Information will also be available on prescrip- 
tions, injections, X-rays, and various types of 
laboratory examinations. Dental services will be 
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analyzed to show the number of extractions, fill- 
ings, dentures, and X-rays provided and the num- 
ber of patients receiving each type of service dur- 
ing the year. 

Hospital care provided under the social-insur- 
ance system will be analyzed with respect to the 
number of cases hospitalized, classified by age and 
sex of the patient and further classified by dura- 
tion of hospital care. The hospitalized cases will 
also be classified according to the diagnosis and 
average stay, and special information will be pro- 
vided on the total number of confinements included 
among the hospitalized cases. 


Commission Membership 


The regular members appointed to the Statisti- 
cal Commission are: Emilio de Souza Pereira, 
Actuary of the Ministry of Labor, Brazil; John 
Thornton Marshall, Director of Vital Statistics 
and Chief Administrative Officer, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada; and Mario 
Arteaga of Chile, who was represented at the 
meetings by Rolando Gonzalez, Chief, Actuarial 
Section, General Department of Social Insurance, 
Chile. Dr. Selwyn D. Collins of the United States 
Public Health Service is an expert consultant to 
this commission. 

The members of the Medical Commission are: 
Dr. Alberto Oreamuno, Consulting Surgeon, So- 
cial Security Hospital, San José, Costa Rica; Dr. 
Carlos Andrade Marin, former Director of the 
Medical Department of the Ecuadoran Social In- 
surance; Dr. Enrique Arreguin Vélez, Chief, 
Occupational Risks Department, Mexican Social 
Insurance Institute; Dr. Luis Angel Ugarte, 
Director of Public Health, Peru; and Mar- 
garet C. Klem, Chief, Medical Economics Section, 
Division of Health and Disability Studies, Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Administration. 

The member from Canada was accompanied by 
Neil Littleson McKellar, Chief, Unemployment 
Insurance Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, and Fred S. Burke, Chief, Division of 
Blindness Control, Department of National 
Health. The member from Mexico was accom- 
panied by Rail Mejia Chavez, Mexican Social 
Insurance Institute, and Jesis Rodriquez y 
Rodriquez, Chief of the Statistical Department 
of the Mexican Social Insurance Institute. 
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Aid to Great Britain in Fuel Emergency 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House February 13] 


This Government stands ready to do everything 
within its power to relieve the plight of the British 
people in their present fuel emergency. 

Although we have received no request from Eng- 
land for aid, I have directed Captain Granville 
Conway, Coordinator of Emergency Export Pro- 
grams, to determine how quickly and in what quan- 


tity coal can be landed at British ports. It would’ 


take a minimum of 15 days to ship coal from this 
country to England. Such shipments might very 
well arrive too late to help England in the present 
emergency. 

There are, however, a number of colliers at sea 
in the vicinity of the British Isles carrying coal to 
other European countries. It may be possible to 
divert some of these colliers to English ports. 

In view of the present emergency in England, 
the United States representative on the European 
Coal Organization which sits in London has been 
instructed to support a request for a reallocation 
of the shipments of coal now at sea, if this is the 
British desire. It is understood, of course, that 
coal diverted from other countries would be made 
up as rapidly as shipping schedules can be 
readjusted. 

A remarkable job has been done in stepping up 
our export shipments of coal. In December 1.8 
million tons were shipped; in January 2.5 million 


MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House February 14] 


My colleagues and I have learned with warm ap- 
preciation of your offer to do all in your power to 
help in relieving our coal shortage and in partic- 
ular to support measures for diverting to this coun- 
try United States coal now en route to Europe. 
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tons; and this month we plan to ship 2.9 million 
tons. In March we hope to do even better, for 
these shipments are vital to the rehabilitation of 
Europe and other war-torn areas. 

To meet these future schedules it is imperative 
that uncertainty over continuation of the authority 
of the Maritime Commission to operate Govern- 
ment-owned ships be dispelled as quickly as pos- 
sible. This authority, unless extended by the Con- 
gress, will expire on March 1. 

On January 21 I asked the Congress to adopt a 
joint resolution extending the authority to June 
30. I am gratified that the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries is holding hear- 
ings on this resolution today. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need for 
quick action by the House and the Senate on this 
legislation because without it our emergency ex- 
port programs for fuel and grain will break 
down completely at the end of this month. Every 
day that action is delayed means further disrup- 
tion of February schedules for shipments of coal 
and wheat to Europe. Because of the uncertainty 
now prevailing tanker shipments of fuel oil to the 
east-coast ports have already slowed down. 

I urge the Congress to act promptly to extend the 
authority of the Maritime Commission to operate 
the ships which are so vitally needed. 


FROM PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 


I need not say how grateful we are for your readi- 
ness to assist in the difficult times through which 
we are passing. But the need for coal in Europe 
is no less pressing and we could not ask that car- 
goes should be diverted from Europe to the United 
Kingdom. ql 
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Views on Recent Broadening of Greek Government 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


I have been asked by several correspondents for 
the views of the Department on the recent broad- 
ening of the Greek Government, which I now un- 
derstand is representative, from a party point of 
view, of almost 90 percent of the members of Parli- 
ament. We welcome this move as an indication 
that responsible Greek leaders are aware of the ur- 
gent necessity of subordinating narrow or personal 
interests to the greater ideal of national recon- 
struction. 

We are all deeply concerned with the welfare of 
Greece and with the restoration in that country 
of economic and political stability, destroyed dur- 
ing the war by the occupation forces of the enemy, 
whose deliberate aim was to leave Greece economi- 
cally ruined and, by aggravating internal fac- 
tionalism, to paralyze the Greek body politic. 
Greece’s long history of devotion to liberty and 
democratic ideals entitles her to the sympathy and 
respect of the world. It is to the interest of the 
United States and of all the United Nations that 
Greece be assisted to maintain her independence 
and territorial integrity. However, no amount of 
assistance can prove effective or of lasting benefit 
unless the Greek people themselves are prepared to 
work together resolutely for their own salvation. 

The road to recovery is a difficult one, calling for 
the same unity and mutual confidence required for 
resistance to armed attack. No country divided 
against itself can hope to solve problems which 
are national in scope and which affect all citizens 
and not merely those of one particular political 
belief. Economic health can be restored only by 
a comprehensive program in which the whole 
Greek people participate and to which all make 
their appropriate contributions. Law-abiding 
citizens whose main desire is to be allowed to live 
and work in peace can offer little help to their 
country as long as they are intimidated by armed 
extremists of whatever political complexion. 

This Government hopes that the recent broad- 
ening of the Greek Government is a sign that the 
Greek people are turning away from the past and, 
forgetting by-gone differences, are beginning to 
face the future with confidence and in substantial 
unity. It also hopes that this recent development 
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is merely a first step in the direction of the broad- 
est political cooperation of all loyal Greek parties 
and that partisan differences will be submerged in 
a dynamic program of amnesty coupled with the 
disarming of illegal bands, just and rigorous tax 
reforms, modernization of the civil service, real- 
istic financial controls, and the even-handed dis- 
pensation of justice. 


Increased Surplus-Property Credit 
Granted to Hungary 


[Released to the press February 15] 


The United States Government is granting to 
the Hungarian Government a $15,000,000 increase 
in the surplus-property credit previously extended 
to Hungary.? With this additional credit, which 
is to be utilized for the purchase of property about 
to become available in Germany, the total amount 
of credit authorized to Hungary for surplus prop- 
erty will be increased to $30,000,000. 

Since the conclusion of the armistice between 
the Allies and Hungary, the United States Gov- 
ernment, mindful of the obligations assumed at 
Yalta toward the peoples of liberated Europe, has 
sought to assist the people of Hungary in the 
difficult task of national rehabilitation. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions and spirit of the 
Yalta Declaration, the United States Government 
has repeatedly endeavored to concert with the 
other Yalta signatories and, in the absence of 
agreement on concerted action, to take appropriate 
steps on its part to the end that the Hungarian 
people, under the leadership of their freely elected 
government, might attain political and economic 
stability and thus be in a position to participate 
fully within the family of independent nations 
upon the coming into force of the treaty of peace. 

The granting of this additional $15,000,000 
surplus-property credit is a further contribution 
by the United States to enable Hungary to obtain 
urgently needed supplies. As regards steps pre- 
viously taken by the United States to render direct 





2 Made at his press and radio news conference in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 14, 1947 and released to the press on the 


same date. 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 6, 1946, p. 638. 
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positive aid to Hungary, it will be recalled that 
on the occasion of the visit to the United States 
of the Hungarian Prime Minister in June 1946 it 
was announced (1) that the United States would 
return to Hungary the Hungarian monetary gold 
then in the custody of United States forces; (2) 
that United States commanders in Germany and 
Austria were under instructions to restore to 
Hungary specific categories of identifiable dis- 
placed property removed under duress during the 
German occupation; and (3) that the previously 
granted surplus-property credit to Hungary 
amounting to $10,000,000 would be examined with 
a view to its increase in the light of the quantities 
of property then available for purchase. Pursuant 
to these assurances given the Prime Minister, 


monetary gold in the amount of $32,000,000 wag 
returned to Hungary in August 1946. Substan. 
tial quantities of looted property have also been 
returned. The surplus-property credit was in. 
creased to $15,000,000. 

The United States Government is continuing its 
consideration of various possible means of extend. 
ing additional economic assistance to Hungary 
and, in this connection, has been cooperating 
closely with the Hungarian Legation and more 
recently with Jeno Koranyi, Minister Counsellor 
in the Ministry of Commerce, who came to Wash- 
ington for this purpose. It is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be concluded at an early date under 
which further economic aid for Hungary will be 
forthcoming. 


Restrictions Lifted for Pleasure Travel to Europe 


[Released to the press February 10] 


The travel of American citizens to Europe in 
1947 as tourists has become a subject of primary 
interest to foreign governments, travel agencies, 
transportation companies, universities and cultural 
organizations and has been widely discussed in 
newspapers and magazines both in the United 
States and abroad. For the past year the Depart- 
ment has been considering further relaxation in 
the issue of passports for pleasure travel but up 
to the present time the necessary safeguards of 
return transportation from the Continent of Eur- 
ope and the British Isles and Ireland have not 
been assured. A study has just been completed 
with the assistance of the trans-Atlantic carriers, 
both air and surface, the well-known travel agen- 
cies and various Government offices interested in 
seeing a speedy return to pre-war pleasure travel. 
It has been necessary to consider the many thou- 
sands of American citizens and aliens, including 
businessmen, who have been waiting for months 
for transportation to the United States, and care 
has been exercised not to aggravate this situation. 

As a result of the study it has been decided to 
advise clerks of courts and passport agents that 
they may now accept passport applications for 
pleasure travel to continental Europe, including 
the British Isles and Ireland, provided each appli- 
cant is able to file with his passport application 
a statement from a reliable transportation or travel 
agency showing that he has fixed return transpor- 
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tation which cannot be taken from him by any 
existing system of priority for westbound travel 
and that he has reserved hotel or other accommo- 
dations to take care of his food and lodging while 
abroad. It is absolutely necessary that such a 
statement be filed before the application for pass- 
port may be forwarded to Washington for issue 
of the passport. The imposition of this require- 
ment is censidered by the heads of foreign tourist 
agencies, the appropriate American officials 
abroad and experienced transportation and travel 
people in this country to be essential before pleas- 
ure travel is permitted. The number of persons 
who will be able to take advantage of this new 
procedure and the areas to which they may travel 
will increase automatically as additional west- 
bound transportation facilities become available 
and the housing situation in Europe improves. 
It is estimated by travel experts that as many as 
sixty to seventy thousand persons may be cared for 
during the coming travel season. This would 
mean that all the trans-Atlantic ships which are 
expected to return to passenger travel are actu- 
ally returned to that service and that the airlines 
will be able to maintain the accelerated program 
which they anticipate. Special emphasis is laid 
upon the necessity of according expeditiously 
every facility to the travel of American business- 
men engaged in the restoration of international 
trade. Thus pleasure travel will be secondary to 
essential travel, provision for which is already 
established. 
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Defense of “‘Pipeline’’ Contracts for Sale of Lend-Lease Supplies 


LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON TO SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES' 


January 17, 1947. 
The Honorable Srytes Brivees 
United States Senate 


Dear Senator Brivces: At the suggestion of 
Mr. Lindsay C. Warren, the Comptroller General, 
I am asking your assistance in resolving a difficult 
situation which has arisen in the administration 
of the Lend-Lease Act. 

Following the cessation of hostilities in the 
Pacific, foreign governments were notified that 
lend-lease, on the basis on which it had been 
furnished during the war, would be immediately 
terminated. However, there were at that time al- 
ready on order, in various stages of procurement, 
large amounts of industrial goods which had been 
requisitioned under the lend-lease program by the 
various lend-lease governments. These goods had 
in large part been ordered to the particular specifi- 
cations of the requisitioning governments. In 
order to avoid the unfortunate consequences of an 
abrupt termination of the lend-lease supply pro- 
gram, the United States offered to each of the coun- 
tries concerned an opportunity to buy and pay for 
the goods which had been requisitioned for its par- 
ticular account. This offer resulted in the execu- 
tion of a number of so-called “pipeline” contracts, 
under which the United States committed itself to 
sell, and the foreign government committed itself 
to buy and pay for, specified goods which were on 
order on V—J Day, September 2, 1945. All these 
pipeline contracts were executed before July 1, 
1946, and therefore were fully within the authority 
conferred by the Lend-Lease Act. They consti- 
tute firm obligations of the United States to sell 
goods specifically identified by requisition numbers 
and procurement contracts made before Septem- 
ber 2, 1945. No limit was placed in the pipeline 
contracts on the time within which delivery was 
to be made. 

The problem with which the Department of 
State finds itself now faced arises out of the lan- 
guage of the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
Public Law 521, 79th Congress, approved July 23, 
1946. That Act continued the availability through 
the fiscal year 1947, for purposes of lend-lease 
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liquidation, of the sum of $5,500,000 out of existing 
lend-lease appropriations, with the proviso, how- 
ever, that “the amount named herein shall not be 
available for any expense incident to the shipment 
abroad of any commodities after December 31, 
1946”. 

It will be noted that this provision of the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act does not purport to 
require the United States to abrogate its pipeline 
contracts with foreign governments as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946; and the Department has naturally 
been most anxious to find some means to avoid 
that result, since the pipeline contracts were made 
with particular reference to the provisions of the 
Lend-Lease Act which authorized the continuance 
down to June 30, 1949, of any activities necessary 
to carry out a contract or agreement made under 
the Act with a foreign government before July 1, 
1946. It had been hoped that the difficulty could 
be avoided by completion of all deliveries before 
December 31, 1946; but in the latter part of 1946 
it became evident that, owing to strikes and other 
delays entirely outside the control of the procure- 
ment agencies of the Government, goods with a 
value of somewhere near $35,000,000 would still 
not be ready for delivery by the end of the year. 
I enclose a copy of a statement which has just been 
compiled showing in detail the nature of the mate- 
rial committed but undelivered to each country as 
of December 31, 1946.? 

Accordingly, the Department approached each 
of the foreign governments concerned, and pointed 
out that under the Third Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, appropriated funds could not be used to 
pay the administrative expenses which would be 
involved in the procurement of the goods which 
could not be made available for delivery before 
December 31st. Each of the governments was 
requested, if it should desire to receive these goods, 
to put up with the Treasury Department funds of 
its own, amounting to 214% of the procurement 


Chairman of the Subcommittee on Deficiency Appro- 


priations of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
? Not printed. 
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cost, to be used to cover these administrative 
expenses. These deposits were all made before 
December 31, 1946, and are now in the hands of 
the Treasury, which is prepared to use them for 
that purpose if permitted to do so. 

The question whether the necessary procurement 
activities can be carried on in this manner has 
been discussed at length with Mr. Warren, the 
Comptroller General. After a careful review of 
all the documents he has indicated that the course 
which the Treasury and the Department of State 
have proposed to follow is in his judgment a rea- 
sonable one, and that he is anxious to take all 
possible steps to facilitate it. However, he has 
expressed concern that, even though the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act did not in terms re- 
quire the United States to discontinue perform- 
ance of its contracts with foreign governments, 
that might have been the intention of Congress in 


passing the Act. Accordingly, he has requested 
the Department to consult with the Appropria. 
tions Committees of the Senate and the House 
laying all the facts before them and securing their 
views as to the propriety of the proposed course of 
action. 

As you can understand, the matter is of consid. 
erable urgency, and I should greatly appreciate 
your arranging for a conference with the appro- 
priate members of your Committee at the earliest 
possible moment. Mr. Willard Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, and Mr, 
Chester T. Lane, Lend-Lease Administrator, will 
be prepared to meet with you and to present the 
facts in greater detail at any time which you may 
select. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. Ciaytron 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 


LETTER FROM LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATOR TO SENATOR BRIDGES 


OFrFIce oF Foreign LiquipATION COMMISSIONER, 
February 13, 1947. 


The Honorable Stytes Brinces, 

United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator Brinces: The Department 
has received the transcript of the testimony of 
Mr. Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States, and of members of his legal 
staff, given before the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations on February 7, 1947, and a covering 
letter from Mr. Everard H. Smith, Clerk of the 
Committee, expressing the Committee’s desire for 
answers to the legal questions raised in the course 
of this testimony. This letter undertakes to com- 
ply with the desire of the Committee. 

A basic question raised in the course of the hear- 
ing, and particularly in the questions of Senator 
Thomas and Senator Young, is whether the lend- 
lease “pipeline” agreements with the foreign gov- 
ernments are binding on the United States. There 
is no question in my mind that they are binding on 
our Government. The agreements were signed by 
duly authorized representatives of the Government 
in accordance with the clear authority of an Act 
of Congress (the Lend-Lease Act). They were all 
executed before July 1, 1946, under authority of 
section 3(c) of the Lend-Lease Act, which not only 
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authorized their making, but also specifically pro- 
vided that all poyers under the Act “may be exer- 
cised to the extent necessary to carry out a contract 
or agreement with ...a foreign government 
made before July 1, 1946”. Furthermore, at the 
time these agreements were entered into, Congress 
had already appropriated ample funds with which 
to pay all the costs of carrying out the commit- 
ments, including not only the procurement costs 
of the goods, but also the cost of all administra- 
tive expenses incident to completion of the agree- 
ments. The binding character of the agreements 
was recognized by the Comptroller General in his 
opinion of October 31, 1946 (No. B-59922) holding 
that funds appropriated prior to July 1, 1946 were 
obligated and remained available for expenditure 
after that date, by virtue of the international 
agreements theretofore entered into. The action 
of Congress in enacting the Public Law 521 on 
July 23, 1946, with the restriction on the use of 
the funds after December 31, 1946, created an im- 
pediment to the carrying out of the agreements 
which did not exist when they were negotiated. 
The pipeline agreements themselves contain no 
specific mention of a Congressional power to pre- 
vent the consummation of the undertakings by 
denial of appropriations. Some of them contain 
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references to the legislative authority under which 
they were made, and some contain specific provi- 
sions to the effect that deliveries can be denied by 
the United States in its “national interest”. The 
pipeline agreements with the USSR, China and 
Brazil, for example, state that the articles and 
services to be provided are made available “under 
the authority and subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of the Act of March 11, 1941, as amended, 
and any acts supplementary thereto”. The agree- 
ments with France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
contain similar language, but use the expression 
“any appropriation acts thereunder” in lieu of 
“acts supplementary thereto”. Both of these ex- 
pressions were intended to describe the same thing, 
namely, the substantive legislative authority under 
which the agreements were made. Although most 
of the legislative authority appears in the Lend- 
Lease Act and amendments thereto, the substan- 
tive authority has, from time to time, been sup- 
plemented in appropriation acts (see e.g., the first 
proviso of section 201 and sections 302 and 303 of 
the Fifth Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1942, Public Law 474, approved 
March 5, 1942). These conventional references to 
the statutory authority under which the agree- 
ments were made cannot in the judgment of the 
Department be construed as a reservation of 
authority in the United States to effect unilateral 
abridgement of the agreements. In fact, section 
3(c) of the Lend-Lease Act provides that in gen- 
eral the powers under the Act may be terminated 
by “the passage of a concurrent resolution by the 
two Houses before June 30, 1946”; but it also 
specifically provides for continuance of those 
powers until July 1, 1949, whenever necessary to 
carry out a contract or agreement with a foreign 
government made before the passage of such a 
concurrent resolution. Under this provision, any 
foreign government contracting with the United 
States was entitled to assume the good faith of an 
Act of Congress which stated in effect that even if 
the Congress were to terminate in general the 
lend-lease powers by concurrent resolution, the 
termination would be inapplicable to agreements 
made before the pussage of the resolution. Ap- 
propriation legislation having the effect of ter- 
minating the power to carry out agreements made 
before the date of the legislation would be equally 
inconsistent with the assurances contained in the 
Lend-Lease Act upon which both the representa- 
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tives of the United States and those of the foreign 
governments relied in making the pipeline agree- 
ments. Accordingly, the failure of this Govern- 
ment to complete shipments under the pipeline 
agreements will unquestionably be considered by 
the other governments to be a violation of the 
agreements, and conversations with representa- 
tives of those governments have already made this 
fact clear. 


The agreements with France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and the United Kingdom contain a provi- 
sion that the United States may decline to deliver 
articles covered by such agreements when delivery 
would be contrary to its national interest. “Na- 
tional interest” in this respect must be interpreted 
as signifying some urgent need of the United States 
for the equipment, or some strong reason of policy 
for not wishing the other government to receive 
the material. In view of the fact, for example, 
that a considerable quantity of coal mining ma- 
chinery is now being held for France, the Depart- 
ment of State feels that it would rather be in the 
overall interest of the United States to have such 
material delivered as quickly as possible. In some 
of the other agreements, such as those with China, 
the United Kingdom, the USSR and Australia, 
the deliveries are to be completed “to the extent 
that such articles are or will be available to the 
Government of the United States for transfer to” 
the other government. This language can hardly 
be interpreted as meaning that the United States 
can, by its own act in refusing to appropriate 
funds, create a condition of unavailability of the 
articles. 

In the course of the hearing on February 7, the 
question arose several times as to the obligation 
of the United States to pay suppliers of lend-lease 
material in case Congress does not permit the de- 
livery of the material to the foreign governments. 
All the material now in the pipeline was under 
contract on VJ—Day, and the United States is 
legally bound to pay the suppliers for all material 
completed to date, plus other considerations pro- 
vided in the contracts. In response to Senator 
Tydings’ inquiry, the Comptroller General stated 
that the Government had full power to make these 
contracts with the suppliers, and I should like to 
confirm that this answer is correct and that the 
power is found in the various provisions of the 
Lend-Lease Act, supplemented by the various 
appropriations passed by Congress from time to 
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time. By far the bulk of the material with which 
we are concerned has been completed and delivered 
by the suppliers to the United States and is held 
in storage for the account of the United States. 
This includes all of the refinery equipment for the 
USSR. The uncompleted material consists chief- 
ly of equipment on which manufacture has been 
started and progressed far towards completion, 
but has been held up because of delays by the 
manufacturer in securing some vital component. 
In cases where material has not been delivered by 
the manufacturer, the Government would be 
legally bound to pay cancellation charges regard- 
less of the ultimate disposition of the goods. In 
a separate statement, I am providing a reply to 
Senator Tydings’ inquiry as to which of the goods 
would find a ready market in the United States and 
those that might not find such a market. 

In the course of the hearings, several questions 
were asked on the subject of the 214 percent that 
the foreign governments were asked to deposit to 
pay the administrative expenses which Public Law 
521 provided could not be paid out of funds made 
available therein. When it was realized, in the 
‘fall of 1946, that strikes and other difficulties 
would delay the delivery of a substantial quantity 
of pipeline material until December 31, 1946, the 
Department of State was confronted with a very 
difficult problem. Solemn agreements were out- 
standing with foreign governments. Congress 
was not in session ; the Appropriations Committees 
were not organized. In order to avoid a complete 
breach of our agreements with the foreign govern- 
ments, it was decided to ask each government to 
deposit the funds that would be necessary to pay 
the expenses incident to shipment after December 
31, 1946. The foreign governments, although not 
required by their agreements to make such de- 
posits, paid the full amount requested to the 
Treasurer of the United States. The Comptroller 
General ruled that these deposits could not be used 
for the purpose intended; as he stated before your 
Committee, he felt that such use would be a “sub- 
terfuge” calculated to circumvent the will of Con- 
gress. We did not agree with this view, but be- 
lieved rather that since the Congressional prohibi- 
tion was directed against the use of appropriated 
funds, there would be no violation of the will of 
Congress in completing pipeline deliveries through 
the use of funds not appropriated but supplied by 
the foreign governments themselves. In view of 
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the disagreement with the Comptroller General, 
however, we were glad to present the question to 
the Committees of the House and Senate, as we 
are now doing. 

Special comment should be made on the obser. 
vation of Senator Russell at the hearing that this 
“is a case where the Department had been put on 
notice 6 months before and were told to get these 
goods out by the first of January, and they evi- 
dently made up their minds to force Congress to 
do something, and if they could not get it changed, 
to ask for further legislation”. This statement 
neglects the fact that when the Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, was passed, all the con- 
tracts with the suppliers, and all the agreements 
with the foreign governments, were already in 
effect. At the request of the Department of State 
every possible effort has been made by the Bureau 
of Federal Supply (formerly Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Treasury) to meet the desire of the 
Congress by pressing contractors to expedite pro- 
duction and by seeking mutual agreement to con- 
tract cancellations where production could not be 
completed before December 31, 1946. Beyond 
this, however, the Department of State could not 
go, without unilaterally breaching agreements 
made in good faith between the United States and 
various foreign governments before the action of 
Congress in question was taken. In the absence of 
an unequivocal direction from the Congress, the 
Department did not feel that this was a course 
which it could properly take, or which the Con- 
gress would have desired it to take. 

A number of questions were asked at the hearing 
on the issue of what would happen if Congress 
takes no action on this matter. In that case, the 
$873,211.98 deposited by the foreign governments 
to cover administrative expenses will have to be 
refunded. The material in storage, in warehouses 
and at factories will have to be paid for by the 
United States, declared as surplus and sold under 
the Surplus Property Act. This Department, in 
response to your question, has concluded that there 
is no other way of selling this material to the for- 
eign governments. They would have to take their 
chances on the priority system, and they would 
have to pay cash. The latter fact would, of course, 
be particularly offensive to a Government like 
Australia, which has already paid for all the ma- 
terial in its pipeline and would have to pay again 
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Certain Aspects of Lend-Lease Arrangements With U.K. and U.S.S.R. 


STATEMENTS BY UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON 


Statement on legal aspects of the so-called “Land- 
Leathers agreement” between the Governments 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
dated December 9, 1944+ 


The so-called “Land-Leathers agreement” be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and 
of the United Kingdom was entered into on De- 
cember 9, 1944.2. The agreement was an imple- 
mentation of the policy set forth in a letter from 
President Roosevelt to Prime Minister Churchill, 
dated May 23, 19437 in which was enunciated a 
broad strategic war plan of British emphasis on 
construction of fighting ships and in increased 
United States emphasis on construction of mer- 
chant ships. Admiral Emory S. Land, then War 
Shipping Administrator, signed the agreement on 
behalf of the United States, acting under a dele- 
gation of the authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by Congress in the Lend-Lease Act of March 
11, 1941. The delegation of authority was made 
pursuant to section 9 of the Lend-Lease Act. On 
September 27, 1945, the President’s general lend- 
lease authority was vested in the Department of 
State by Executive Order No. 9630.* 

The signing of the Land-Leathers agreement 
was an exercise of the President’s lend-lease au- 
thority contained in section 3(b) of the Lend- 
Lease Act, whereby it is provided that the terms 
and conditions on which a foreign government re- 
ceives lend-lease aid shall be those which the Presi- 
dent deems satisfactory. Actual transfers of the 
ships involved have been made under the authority 
of section 3(a) of the act, providing that the Presi- 
dent may “sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of” defense articles 
to foreign governments. 

In appropriations made to the U.S.. Maritime 
Commission and the Navy Department for ship 
construction, the Congress had provided that the 
ships constructed out of such appropriations could 
not be transferred to a foreign government for 
any period longer than the duration of the war 
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and six months. No such restriction was placed 
by Congress upon the transfer of ships procured 
with lend-lease funds appropriated directly to the 
President. Nevertheless, the President adopted a 
general policy of not transferring ships, regard- 
less of the funds with which they were procured, 
to foreign governments for any period longer than 
the duration of the war and six months. The 
Land-Leathers agreement not only conformed to 
this policy but went further in providing for im- 
mediate termination of the agreement by procla- 
mation of the President or by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress. Since neither the Congress 
nor the President has as yet proclaimed the end 
of the war, or taken any action terminating the 
Land-Leathers agreement, the existing arrange- 
ments under the agreement are in strict accord 
with the above congressional and presidential 
policies limiting the duration of charter of vessels 
to foreign governments. 

Under section 3(c) of the Lend-Lease Act, the 
President may exercise until July 1, 1949 most of 
his important powers under the act to the extent 
necessary to carry out a contract or agreement 
with a foreign government made before July 1, 
1946. However, about the time of V-J Day the 
President adopted the general policy of bringing 
lend-lease transfers on a non-payment basis (so- 
called “straight lend-lease transfers”) to a close. 
In line with this policy he exercised his authority 
under section 3(b) of the Lend-Lease Act, again 
acting through the War Shipping Administra- 
tor—at that time Capt. Granville Conway—and 
changed the terms and conditions of the Land- 
Leathers charters to a cash-payment basis, effective 
beginning December 1, 1945. This action was for- 
malized in an exchange of letters dated February 


*Statement made before the Subcommittee on Ships 
Sales, Charters, and Lay-ups of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, on Feb. 6, and released to 
the press by the Subcommittee on the same date. 

* Not printed. 

°10 Federal Register 12245. 
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15, 1946.4 Of course, time-consuming negotiations 
preceded the final formalization, and during these 
negotiations hearings were commenced in the 
Congress on a bill relating to disposal of war-built 
vessels owned by the United States Government. 
While not required to do so by law, the President 
in revising the terms of the Land-Leathers char- 
ters followed as closely as possible the tentative 
outline of congressional policy contained in the 
then current version of the bill under discussion. 
It should be noted that the Government of the 
United Kingdom was not required to pay charter 
hire under the existing arrangements on these ves- 
sels as embodied in the Land-Leathers agreement. 
Nevertheless, in order to assure continuation of the 
charters, the Government of the United Kingdom 
agreed to pay cash charter hire. 

Enactment by Congress of the Ship Sales Act 
on March 8, 1946 had no legal effect upon the ves- 
sel charter arrangements which had previously 
been consummated by the Governments of the 

Jnited States and the United Kingdom. AI- 
though the Land-Leathers agreement had been 
shown to Congress and Congress was clearly em- 
powered to terminate it at any time, it did not elect 
to do so; and, since the wording of the Ship Sales 
Act was clearly prospective in effect, not retro- 
active, existing arrangements such as the Land- 
Leathers agreement were presumably intended by 
Congress to remain undisturbed. Evidence of this 
congressional intent appears on page 15 of Senate 
Report no. 807, 79th Congress, 1st session, from the 
Committee on Commerce, entitled “Sale of Certain 
Government-Owned Merchant Vessels”, in which 
comment was made on the Ship Sales Bill. The 
language was as follows: 


“Tt should be noted that at the present time a 
number of war-built vessels are under foreign 
charter, and additional voyage charters are now in 


‘Not printed. For joint statement by U.S.-U.K. regard- 
ing settlement for lend-lease, reciprocal aid, surplus war 
property, and claims, see BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1945, p. 910. 
For summary of U.S.-U.K. agreements on same subjects, 
see BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 580. 

*Statement made before the Subcommittee on Ships 
Sales, Charters, and Lay-ups of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries on Feb. 7, and released 
to the press by the Subcommittee on the same date. 
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use in connection with maintaining the shippi 
necessary during the transition period until peace§™™ 
time operations can take over. 

“Existing authority for such charter is not 
turbed by the bill, except that United States citi 
zens are given a preference in purchasing or char 
tering the war-built vessels.” 


Existing arrangements were to remain undis. 
turbed despite the unequivocal congressional in- 


that the future disposal of vessels then out on char. 
ter to foreign governments on lend-lease would b 
carried out in conformity with the Ship Sales Act. 
This serves to illustrate the understanding of Con- 
gress that such charters would continue and that, 
upon the termination of the charters and return of 
the vessels, disposal thereon would be in accord- 
ance with the congressional policy set forth in the 


Ship Sales Act. fol 


Statement on arrangements between the Govern 
ments of the United States and of the USSR. U1 
with respect to merchant vessels transferred) P! 
under the Lend-Lease Act® — 


Commencing in July 1942 the Government of the} ve 
United States undertook to transfer merchant} P1 
vessels to the Government of the U.S.S.R. under} de 
the Lend-Lease Act for the purpose of improving} m: 
the flow of lend-lease war supplies to Russia viaf cl 
the Pacific. This decision was taken as a matter} lo: 
of military strategy and was endorsed by high 
military authorities of the United States because} ad 
of the shorter distance and greater safety of the} in 
route in question. For obvious reasons American f J; 
flag vessels could not make the passage through f ng 
hostile Japanese waters at that time. se 

All the merchant vessels transferred by the m 
United States to the U.S.S.R. for the carriage of f st 
lend-lease cargo were for use on the Pacific route. f in 
All transfers of merchant vessels to the Govern- f er 
ment of the U.S.S.R. under the Lend-Lease Act f G 
were financed out of lend-lease funds appropriated } tr 
directly to the President. de 
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Under this program a total of 125 vessels were 
1 pea transferred, of which 26 have subsequently been 
returned and 4 lost, with 95 still remaining in 
not dif Russian hands. The transfers were made in re- 
tes citigsponse to requests for the vessels by the Govern- 
vr chargment of the U.S.S.R. These requests were for- 
malized in requisitions signed by authorized offi- 
cials of the Soviet Purchasing Commission and 
nal submitted to the lend-lease authorities of the U.S. 
10 war} overnment. The requisitions were processed in 
futures accordance with usual lend-lease procedures, and 
sked off the necessary funds were allocated to the War 
1 given Shipping Administration from the lend-lease 
presidential appropriation by commitment letters 
tfrom the Lend-Lease Administrator to the War 
Shipping Administrator. Upon actual transfer 
of the vessels to the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
f Conf 2 receipt was signed by a duly authorized repre- 
1 that sentative of that Government. Samples of the 
above-mentioned documentation are being fur- 
fnished to the Committee. 






undis. 


The foregoing procedure conformed with that 
followed in ordinary lend-lease transfers, and ac- 
cordingly all the provisions of the master lend- 
overn-§ lease agreement between the Governments of the 
S.8.R} United States and of the U.S.S.R. were fully ap- 
plicable. This fact placed two very important 
restrictions upon the vessels: (1) The Government 
of the U.S.S.R. had no right to retransfer the 
of the} vessels to third parties without the consent of the 
chant} President of the United States; and (2) the Presi- 
under} dent of the United States had the power to de- 
oving} mand, upon termination of the emergency as de- 
ia viaf clared by him, the return of such vessels as were not 
ratter f lost or destroyed in the war. 


ferred 


high} The above-described form of transfer was 
cause | adopted as a device peculiarly suited to minimiz- 
if the} ing the possibility of seizure of the vessels by the 
rican } Japanese, it being at least doubtful under inter- 
‘ough F national Jaw whether the J apanese had a right to 
seize such a vessel flying the Russian flag and 
y the} manned by a Russian crew. It served not only to 
ge of f strengthen the hand of the Russians in their deal- 
‘oute. F ings with the Japanese on vessel seizures, but also 


vern- f enabled the Japanese to resist, without loss of face, 
, Act | German pressure on them to seize the vessels con- 
iated f trolled by the Russians. A number of test cases 

developed during the war in which the Japanese 
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detained vessels in this category, and the fact that 
all such vessels were promptly released by the 
Japanese attests to the success of the device. 

Clear legal authority for making such transfers 
existed in the broad language of section 3(a) of the 
Lend-Lease Act whereby the President may “sell, 
transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of” defense articles to lend-lease gov- 
ernments. The provisions of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission and Navy Department appropriation 
acts restricting the transfer of vessels constructed 
out of those appropriations to leases for periods 
not longer than the duration of the war and six 
months did not apply to transfers of these vessels, 
since they were financed out of funds appropriated 
directly to the President not subject to such re- 
strictions. 

Nevertheless, the general congressional policy 
was covered by the provision of the master lend- 
lease agreement whereby the President retained 
the right to have the vessels returned at the end 
of the emergency. 

Upon the termination of straight lend-lease 
shipments on V-J Day, consideration was given 
to the problem of disposal of the vessels trans- 
ferred to the U.S.S.R. It was felt that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. to purchase certain of the ships from 
the United States for retention in the Soviet Mer- 
chant Marine, which had been very badly depleted 
by enemy action. However, in as much as the 
Ship Sales Bill was under consideration by the 
Congress at that time, the Department of State 
decided to await the wishes of the Congress on 
disposal of war-built vessels before approaching 
the Soviet Government for a settlement. On 
March 18, 1946, 10 days after the enactment of 
the Ship Sales Act, a diplomatic note was ad- 
dressed to the Soviet Government by the Depart- 
ment of State in which reference was made to this 
legislation. It was stated that the U. S. Govern- 
ment would shortly be in a position to entertain 
applications for the purchase of vessels eligible 
under the act which the Soviet Government might 
wish to retain. The Soviet Government was in- 
formed that, if not interested in purchasing the 
vessels in question, it should return them to the 
United States promptly. No satisfactory reply to 
this diplomatic note has been received. 
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Correspondents Oppose Visa Limitation for Coverage 


of Council of Foreign Ministers 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FROM PRESS AND RADIO GROUPS 


[Released to the press February 11] 
Letter to the Secretary of State from the committee 
which has considered the problems of news cover- 
age for the forthcoming meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow: 


February 11, 1947. 
Dear Sir: 

A Committee, comprised of a representative of 
the Department of State, of the Congressional 
Standing Committee of Correspondents, of the 
State Department Correspondents’ Association, of 
the Radio Correspondents’ Association, and of the 
Periodical Correspondents’ Association, has met 
at the request of the Secretary of State. In almost 
continuous sessions over three days, it has con- 
sidered the problems of news coverage of the forth- 
coming Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow. 

The Committee finds that it is impossible to 
provide the press, radio and periodicals with 
adequate opportunity to inform the American 
public within the limitation of 20 visas now pro- 
posed by the Soviet Government. In the under- 
standing that negotiations still are proceeding for 
broadening this base, the Committee has classified 
the applications of all organizations in a sequence 
which the Committee recommends for support by 
the Department of State. 

This classification was unanimously approved on 
the basis of the statement of principles published 
by the Committee on February 8, and after 
thorough consideration of written and oral repre- 
sentations of applicants, and with careful con- 
sideration of the objective of presenting the most 
information to the greatest number of Americans. 

The Committee has neither the power nor the 
disposition to exclude any bona fide applicant 
organization from the right to report the delibera- 
tions at Moscow. The purpose of this list is to 
provide guidance to the Secretary of State and to 
applicants in order that at least some applicants 
may be able to make definite plans. 

On the basis of the statement made in New 
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York by the Soviet Foreign Minister some appii- 
cants have sailed and others are booked to ail 
within 72 hours. The urgency of this time element 
necessarily has complicated the Committee’s work, 
The list follows: 
. Associated Press 
Associated Press 
. United Press 
. International News Service 
. International News Service 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
. National Broadcasting Company 
. Still photographer (pool man) 
. Newsreel camera man 
1 
. Newsreel sound man 
. Baltimore Sun 
. New York Herald Tribune 
. New York Post 
. New York Times 
. Chicago Daily News 
. Chicago Tribune 
. Newsweek Magazine 
. Overseas News Agency 
. Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
. World Report - United States News 
. Philadelphia Inquirer 
. Philadelphia Bulletin 
. New York Daily News 
. Detroit News 
. Washington Post 
26. Washington Evening Star 
27. Boston Globe 
28. Time & Life 
29. Chicago Times 
30. Still photographer (pool man) 
81. New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 
82. Boston Herald 
33. Providence Journal 
34. Block Newspapers (Toledo Blade, Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette) 
35. New York Daily Worker 
. Newark Evening News 
. Gannett Newspapers 
. N.O.W.C. News Service 
. St. Paul Dispatch 
. Wall Street Journal 
. Saturday Evening Post 
. New Yorker Magazine 
. Foreign Policy Bulletin 
. Fairchild Publications 
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45. American Mercury Magazine 

46. Atlantic Monthly 

47. Conde Nast Publications, 
Journal 

48. Press Alliance 

49. New Leader Magazine 

50. Transradio Press Service, Inc. 

51. Reader’s Scope Magazine 

52. Medford (Oregon) Mail Tribune 


Louisville Courier- 


Very truly yours, 


Witu1aM THEIs 
Secretary, Standing Committee of Correspondents 


Tuomas F, ReyNowps 
President, State Department Correspondents’ 
Association 


Wiuui1am R. McAnpREw 
Radio Correspondents’ Association 


Frank McNavucuton 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Periodical Cor- 
respondents’ Association 


M. J. McDermorr 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Press 
Relations 


[Released to the press February 11] 


Joint statement of press correspondents’ associa- 
tions to the Secretary of State: 


February 11, 1947. 
To THE SECRETARY OF STATE: 

Joint statement by representatives of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspondents, the State De- 
partment Correspondents’ Association, the Radio 
Correspondents’ Association, and the Periodical 
Correspondents’ Association : 


1, The American press and radio, through the 
cooperation of previous Secretaries of State, have 
over a period of years gradually been accorded op- 
portunity for careful and detailed reporting of 
Great Power conferences in which the peace of 
the world is being shaped. This procedure began 
to approach a satisfactory stage at the last Council 
of Foreign Ministers meeting at New York City. 
2. When the United States at New York ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Soviet Government to 
participate in the next meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow, the Soviet Govern- 
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ment gave specific assurances through its Foreign 
Minister that everything would be done in spite of 
housing difficulties to accommodate the cor- 
respondents and to create the most favorable con- 
ditions for their work. This assurance stated 
further that American correspondents would be 
able to report from Moscow on procedures of the 
Conference as they reported from Paris and New 
York. To every member of the American work- 
ing press, this could only mean comparable 
facilities. 

3. The undersigned organizations, through 
their representatives, have now completely ex- 
plored the Soviet tender of a maximum of 20 visas 
for American news media and find that this Soviet 
provision is shockingly inadequate. 

4. In accepting responsibility in behalf of the 
American press and radio in this emergency situ- 
ation, the undersigned organizations in no sense 
condone but vigorously protest the Soviet limita- 
tion which would represent a serious step away 
from enlightened world opinion. 

5. We are sure that you realize, and that the 
negotiators in Moscow will appreciate, that an in- 
formed public opinion in the United States and 
elsewhere is necessary if the Conference decisions 
are to be effective. 

6. We therefore respectfully request, with the 
greatest emphasis at our command, that you 
urgently ask the Soviet Government to grant as 
a basic minimum visas for the list of 52 trans- 
mitted to you by the special joint committee this 
afternoon. We further request that you impress 
upon the Soviet Government the importance of 
granting to American radio correspondents the 
use of adequate transmission facilities for direct 
Conference reporting to the American radio 
public. 

Wiuu1m THEIs 
Secretary, Standing Committee of Correspondents 


Tuomas F. REYNoLDs 
President, State Department Correspondents’ As- 
sociation 
Wiuram R. McANprew 
Radio Correspondents’ Association 
Frank McNavucHtTon 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Periodical Cor- 
respondents’ Association 
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Freedom of Information: 


In his “Four Freedoms” message to Congress in 
January of 1941, President Roosevelt affirmed as 
a fixture of United States foreign policy the secur- 
ing of “freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world.” 

Two years later, the press of this country em- 
braced the campaign to establish a world free 
press as an American war aim. Kent Cooper 
proved an eloquet advocate at an Associated Press 
luncheon in New York on April 19, 1943. His nu- 
merous talks and articles were widely reported in 
the press and enthusiastically endorsed by editorial 
comment throughout the country. 

Hugh Baillie, President of the United Press, 
Seymour Berkson, General Manager of the Inter- 
national News Service, as well as the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, and individual 
editors all over the country, joined actively in the 
campaign. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more powerful 
combination for promoting a press campaign: the 
wartime President of the United States, aided by 
leading publishers and editors and by our three 
news services. 

May we now hope that the time is propitious 
for converting our campaign of words into deeds? 
These are indeed times when men’s souls, in their 
trial, need such hope to which to turn. For we 
have learned that there is an essential connection 
between denial of freedom of expression on the 
one hand, and dictatorship and war on the other; 
and that if in some way freedom of expression 
could be guaranteed throughout the world—and 
fostered and promoted—then the risk of aggressive 
war would be greatly reduced. This is the un- 
learned lesson of the news of the world for the past 
25 years. 

In Italy, Germany, and Japan the vicious and 
tragic sequence has been witnessed: seizure of na- 
tional power, consolidation of dictatorship 
through the control of information and expression, 


* Address delivered before the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Ill., on Feb. 11 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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the building of a national war psychosis behind 
a wall of ignorance, and, finally, aggressive war, 

Thus the American and world response to the 
press campaign for a world free press is indeed 
a very practical instinct for promoting and pre 
serving democracy, and for improving interna 
tional relations. 

The press campaign, subsequently broadened 
to include radio, books, and the motion pictures, 
and thus directed towards “freedom of informa. 
tion” rather than the narrower “freedom of the 
press”, has had marked success in attracting public 
support and official acceptance in the United 
States. Both the Republican and Democratic Con. 
ventions of 1944 endorsed it in their platforms, 
Statements of support were given by the governors 
of forty-five states, and by three successive See- 
retaries of State. A concurrent congressional 
resolution asserting “world-wide right of inter- 
change of news . . . without discrimination . .. 
protected by international compact” was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in the fall of 1944. Further, three 
representatives of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors traveled around the world publiciz- 
ing and promoting the idea of freedom of 
information among government officials, pub- 
lishers, and editors. 

Only last Wednesday President Truman, re 
porting to Congress on the United Nations, said: 
“The United States believes that freedom of in- 
formation must be realized on a far wider basis 
than exists in the world today if the United Na- 
tions is to succeed. We have strongly supported 
the policy of public debate of all issues in the 
United Nations because this promotes public 
knowledge and understanding and gives the peo- 
ples of the world a more direct opportunity to 
influence the results. We have also asked for 
action to break down the barriers to a wider, freer 
flow of information in the world.” 

Here from the President is the culmination of 
the American press campaign. 

Now from such fertile soil things of potential 
importance could not help sprouting. They have 
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sprouted and they have grown. And they are still 
growing. Most of the members of the United Na- 
tions have joined in the campaign, with the result 
that freedom of information objectives have been 








incorporated into several international agree- 
ments, including the United Nations Charter, the 
final act of the inter-American conference of 1945 
at Mexico City, and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Obligations have thus been assumed and 
a new basis laid in international law for action 
designed to protect and promote freedom of in- 
formation in the world. Both the United Nations 
and UNESCO are undertaking important in- 
quiries in this field, and the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly has directed the calling of an 
international conference on freedom of informa- 
tion during 1947. 

These international agreements and activities 
cannot of course be attributed merely to the cam- 
paign waged by the American press. The same 
historic lessons, the same harsh facts, the same 
startling opportunities that impressed American 
editors and publishers had also become apparent 
to government officials and newspaper readers the 
world over. In a sense, therefore, the press cam- 
paign was a “natural”—it just couldn’t misfire. 
Each speech given on the subject could hardly fail 
to produce a rash of favorable editorials. That 
is the favorable side of the picture. 

An unfavorable side is that it has been estimated 
that 75 percent of the earth’s population today 
lives under some degree of censorship, blackout or 
dimout. In large areas of the world—areas, it is 
true, which may never have enjoyed a free-press 
tradition—restrictions are more severe than they 
were a quarter of a century ago. Seymour Berk- 
son of International News Service reported re- 
cently that 29 members of the United Nations 
practice some degree of censorship. 

Even in the United States the implications of 
freedom of information are not as widely recog- 
nized as we would like to believe. In a recent 
opinion poll, 42 percent of those questioned felt 
that governments of foreign countries should have 
the right to keep out magazines and newspapers 
they do not agree with; 35 percent said that a for- 
eign government should have the right to control 
any news sent out by American newspapermen. 
These opinions, gentlemen, are not the opinions 
of Russians; they are the opinions of your fellow 
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Americans. Forty-two percent agree that foreign 
governments should have the right to keep out our 
magazines and newspapers, and 35 percent feel 
that a foreign government should control news 
sent out by American newspapermen. 

Perhaps this public-opinion poll shows that in 
this area we are still in the realm of words. Must 
we stay there? Or where can we go from there? 

The press now seems to be running low on am- 
munition from the repeated firing of broadsides. 
Competing orators are running low on phrases. 

What is the answer: More broadsides? More 
phrases? More international resolutions? 

At the risk of almost too sudden descent to earth, 
I must point out that progress thus far towards 
greater freedom of information has consisted 
largely of agreeing where we want to go and trying 
to commit ourselves to going there. But we have 
hardly started to move. In other words, as a 
party of mountain climbers we have selected a 
distant peak, but we are still in the valley. What 
equipment and provisions do we need? How do 
we start? What shall be our route from where 
wenoware? Where shall we camp the first night? 
the second? the seventh? Do we bridge the crev- 
ices or go around them? 

A national consensus of opinion doesn’t neces- 
sarily produce action. Nor does an international 
agreement upon an ideal. The reality of inter- 
national relations today is that power still resides 
largely in the nations, and national governments 
or private groups within nations must act, if 
either nationally or internationally agreed objec- 
tives are to be attained. 

To speak plainly, national opinion and inter- 
national obligations have given national govern- 
ments a tremendous job to do. In this country 
the responsibility for leadership falls primarily 
upon the Department of State. And the time has 
come when we must go from the parlor, where we 
have been discussing high-sounding principles, 
into the kitchen, where we must find out what in- 
gredients make up a principle, procure them, put 
them together, and cook them. In this process the 
State Department is going to need a lot of help— 
not just advice, but hard work and contribution. 

When we get into the kitchen, we find that in 
order to work effectively towards greater freedom 
of information in the world— 


1. there are important things that the United 
Nations and UNESCO must do (and national 
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agencies must encourage and stimulate them to do 
the necessary) ; 

2. there are important things the State Depart- 
ment must do; 

3. there are important things that the informa- 
tion “industry” in the United States must do 
(meaning the publishing, radio, and motion pic- 
ture industries) ; 

4. and finally there are things that the people 
of this country and their representatives in Con- 
gress must do. 


The State Department has responsibilities in 
connection with all four of these categories of 
activity. 


I. Let us consider first the things that the 
United Nations and UNESCO can and should do 
to promote greater freedom of information. 

The U.N. and UNESCO can and should make 
studies of the restrictions upon freedom of infor- 
mation that exist in various countries of the world, 
such as censorship; denial of access to news; re- 
strictions upon correspondents; intimidation of 
correspondents; restrictions and discriminations 
as to communications facilities; tariffs and pro- 
hibitions upon the movement of books and other 
printed matter and motion pictures across national 
boundaries, U.N. and UNESCO can and should 
publicize these national restrictions, point out 
publicly the nations who practice them, urge na- 
tions to remove them. U.N. and UNESCO can and 
should draw up international self-denying con- 
ventions relating to these barriers and urge them 
upon national governments. But the action nec- 
essary for removing barriers, it must be noted, 
remains with the national governments. 

On the positive side the United Nations and 
UNESCO have great potentialities for helping to 
organize an enormous flow of information between 
peoples. This chiefly means guiding private in- 
dividuals, groups, and agencies within nations 
into cooperative international activity. It also 
means stimulating the growth of new facilities by 
which peoples may speak to peoples. And in some 
cases it may mean the creation of new United 
Nations facilities. An immediate opportunity, 
and urgent need, is that of helping the devastated 
countries of Europe and Asia to rebuild their 
communications facilities, their libraries, their 
educational systems. These activities on the part 
of the United Nations and UNESCO, however, 
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will require vigorous national support—in our cagepfficia 
by the State Department—and appropriationsmuni 
by national governments—in our case by thecount 
United States Congress. to re 


II. In the second category are a wide range of kinds 
things the Department must do directly to pro- and 
mote freedom of information in the world. The®*™™ 
Department’s initiative and leadership in this field ™*° 
must become increasingly important. While other 
other countries have made significant contribu. num 
tions, the chief pressure for world freedom of in- bases 
formation has been American. Three Secretaries abro 
of State have publicly endorsed world freedom of , Ne 
information objectives. The initiative shown by "® 
the United States delegations in sponsoring free. >®"T 
dom of information activity both on the part of men! 
the United Nations and on the part of UNESCO P™” 
is evidence of State Department leadership in this ¥"™ 
field. This 

But the State Department is doing more. And thro 
to appreciate what it is doing it is necessary to and 
take a broad view of what freedom of information 
consists of today. re 

Freedom of information is more than a golden °"* 
phrase to be worshipped with public prostrations, 2" 
loud protestations, and high-sounding resolutions, °° 
It is an ideal, such as charity or neighborliness, | P 
towards which we should strive in concrete ways, ""® 

Neighborliness and charity involve much more| 4 
than avoiding acts of spitefulness or robbery of| F 
the poor; they involve positive daily acts of help. | on 
fulness, of giving, of sharing. trie 

Likewise freedom of information. It involves) *W 
more than removal by governments of positive ob-| | 
structions; it also involves positive action to in-| Sta 
crease the flow of information and knowledge} ‘P¢ 
between peoples. The importance of the positive] bot 
aspects of freedom of information is emphasized] | 
by the particular period in history in which we bar 
live. Removing positive barriers that govern-} ta 
ments have created to the flow of information be-| £0 
tween peoples is only the first step. The second all 
step, and one necessary to give reality to interna-} 
tional freedom of information, is to encourage in-} bu 
formation to flow through the channels that are} 22 
clear, and if insufficient channels exist, to create the 
them. The alternative to these two steps is the 
risk of annihilation. rel 

Today’s facilities for communication between} 2 | 
peoples are a reflection of the needs of the past} an 
when national barriers were crossed only by the} ta! 
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ur cagpficial and the privileged. Cables and telecom- 
‘iationgmunications facilities linking us with foreign 
by thecountries are so limited and rates so high as sharply 
to restrict the number of possible users and the 
kinds of messages transmitted. Short-wave radio 
and international broadcasting over long wave has 
: never been exploited by private interests for the 
is fielq 7250" that it does not pay. ‘Transportation and 
ile other costs and hazards have sharply limited the 
itribu. number of students, professors, technicians, am- 
of te bassadors of culture and good-will who could go 
otaries abroad. 
lom of Now, suddenly, the need is overwhelming, crush- 
wn by ing, not only for governments to remove official 
y free. barriers that separate peoples, but for govern- 
art of ments enormously to increase the potentialities for 
ESCO private communication between peoples, and 
in this Where necessary to create the necessary facilities. 
This is perhaps our last best hope of breaking 

And through the vicious circle of wars based on fear 
ry to and ignorance. 

The work of your Department of State towards 
freedom of information, therefore, must include 
olden constructive efforts to increase the flow of infor- 
tions, mation between the United States and foreign 
tions Countries. In two contrasting ways, in addition 
inesg, '0 pressing for international study and agreement, 
ways, the Department is working towards greater free- 
more 40m of information. 
ry of First we are exploring the possibilities of a pro- 
help-| gram of bilateral negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries. The objects of negotiations would be to clear 
olves| away some of the political and economic barriers 
eob-| to the flow of information between the United 
o in-| States and other countries, and of building up re- 
ledge | spect for the principle of freedom of information 
itive} both within and between countries. 
sized} We do not conceive of such a program as one of 
h we| bargaining for national advantage. On the con- 
rern-| trary, we expect that any agreements we may ne- 
1 be-| gotiate will be open to the adherence of any and 
cond} all countries. Our object is not to reap cultural 
rna-} Of commercial advantages for the United States 
e in-} but to stimulate a chain reaction that will result in 
_ are} an increase in the flow of information between all 
eate} the peoples of the world. 

the} We conceive of bilateral negotiations for the 
removal of barriers to freedom of information as 
veen}| @ supplement to rather than as a substitute for 
past} any effort that the U.N. or UNESCO might under- 
the} take. Concrete agreements between any two coun- 
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tries would have a sharpening, exhilarating effect 
upon U.N. multilateral efforts. 

A variety of elements can be the subject of bi- 
lateral negotiations: for example, reduction or 
elimination of postage on books, newspapers, and 
magazines; mutual adjustment of taxes on royal- 
ties; removal or reduction of tariffs, quotas or 
exchange controls; supply of printing machinery 
and newsprint; labelling of news, radio broad- 
casts, and publications as to source; definition of 
the role and scope of foreign information activities 
within national boundaries; exchange of students, 
professors, and technicians ; access to news sources ; 
and so forth. Bilateral agreements might also 
productively be extended to include a mutual state- 
ment of principles on the maintenance of freedom 
of speech and the press within national bound- 
aries; maintenance of freedom of information 
across national boundaries; abolition of censor- 
ship; guaranties of freedom of movement for re- 
porters; mutual guaranties protecting reporters 
from intimidation, punishment, and expulsion. 

This is by no means a complete list. It is in- 
tended merely to be suggestive. The inclusion of 
any particular item in any bilateral agreement 
would depend, of course, upon the specific bar- 
riers existing, the political and economic relations 
between the two countries, and the over-all politi- 
cal and economic situation, expert judgment as to 
what should be sought and what could be achieved, 
and what incentives we have to offer. In some ne- 
gotiations we may find it desirable to deal only 
with economic and technical matters; in others we 
may find it desirable to seek agreement on prin- 
ciples; and in still others it may be possible to have 
a judicious combination of the two. 

Over a period of years, we might reasonably 
hope to make a real dent in the barriers to freedom 
of information, and to develop an ever-widening 
respect, affirmed in bilateral undertakings, for the 
principles and practices we advocate. We can also 
hope to construct bulwarks against the erection of 
future barriers. In this way the ground can be 
cultivated for any multilateral agreements that 
might be negotiated in the future under the aus- 
pices of U.N. and UNESCO. 

An outstanding merit of the bilateral approach 
is that it allows us to push ahead and deal with 
specific barriers in some parts of the world with- 
out waiting for full international agreement and 
action. We must face the fact that the American 
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concept of a free press is not universally accepted. 
We must recognize frankly that under present cir- 
cumstances any international agreement that 
could receive more than partial acceptance would 
have to be couched in very general terms; and that 
if present attitudes prevail, even those terms could 
be interpreted as meaning one thing in one country 
and another in the next. 

It seems important, therefore, that we push 
ahead simultaneously with a concrete bilateral pro- 
gram in somewhat narrower areas where our own 
responsibility is inescapable and where our ini- 
tiative may be rewarding. 

Now, the second way the Department is promot- 
ing a greater flow of information in the world is by 
conducting an international information program 
designed to carry to foreign peoples more straight 
facts about American life and institutions, about 
America’s culture, its strength, its policies. 

In two ways this information activity supple- 
ments and differs from the news dissemination 
of U.S. news agencies; first, it consists al- 
most wholly of background information, a type of 
information not handled by our news agencies; 
and, secondly, it is spread abroad through channels 
not employed to any important extent by U.S. 
private interests, that is to say, by short-wave 
radio, documentary films, pamphlets, and infor- 
mation staffs and libraries of information attached 
to our embassies and legations abroad. 

The long-range object of our information pro- 
gram is to promote world understanding of the 
United States and its policies as a part of that 
world understanding that is necessary if we are 
to have peace. 


III. A third category of things that can be done 
to foster freedom of information comprises those 
things that the information “industry” can itself 
do. I am sure that when I mention them, some 
members of the press, radio, and motion picture 
industry will think I go too far. Barriers to the 
flow of information, they will say, are the fault, 
the creation, the error of other people; and it is 
up to those who erect barriers to remove them. 

I wish that I could think that the problem is 
as simple as that. But it isn’t. Not by any means. 

Here in the United States, where, relatively 
speaking, we have the freest media of communi- 
cation in the world, a group of distinguished 
citizens has been working together for over two 
years, inquiring into the thousand facets of this 
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read} 
complicated problem, trying to find out to whgf the 
extent our media are really free, and to what epass ¢ 
tent they fall short of providing adequate facilitignd 
for making the fullest reality of freedom of egpeak: 
pression. Thus leading minds in this country agiven 

earnestly concerned about whether our own pregepar 
and radio are adequately serving as instrumenj It i 
of the people’s expression. This group, the Comore 

mission on Freedom of the Press, will make publijave | 
its findings within a few weeks. ersia 


conspiratorial private agreements. The questic 
is also whether enough facilities are available 
the people to give fullest realization to freedo 
of expression, and whether the facilities that exigon t 
are fully available to the people. 

I do not intend to go further into this compli 
cated question in its domestic connotations. 
Department of State has no primary responsibilit# 
in this field. I mention the domestic proble 
here for two reasons. The first reason is that a 
soon as the United States raises the question opone: 
freedom of information in other parts of the world, 
as it has already done, searching eyes both at home 
and abroad automatically turn upon our owl 
possible shortcomings. The second is to empha 
size that in the international field, as in the do eh 
mestic, the problem of freedom of information he f m 
two aspects: the one consists of the deliberatelj'S” 
erected barriers ; the other consists of the adequacy! *' 
or inadequacy of existing facilities, as they are now 


expression. 

It is obviously up to governments to remove gov- 
ernment-imposed barriers to a flow of information 
between peoples. But whose job is it to see that 
peoples have adequate facilities to speak to each at 
other across national boundaries? Who is to pro- nte 
vide the facilities ? 

There will be varied answers to this question 
around the world, but in this country the answer 
is that private interests will be given every en-} 
couragement to provide the necessary facilities for 
mass international communication. To the extent 
that they do not meet the need, government must - 
help to make up the deficiency. It is too costly/ 
in terms of peoples’ lives and liberties to do other-[* } 
wise. Freedom does have its positive aspects fromf** 
which it cannot be separated. . 

I should like to call your attention to one report},, 





pro 
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ready published by the Commission on Freedom 
to what the Press. It is a report on international 
hat ehass communication written by Llewellyn White 
vcilitigid Robert D. Leigh. It is entitled Peoples 
| of efpeaking to Peoples. A great many people are 
try agiven advice in this little book—even the State 
N prepepartment. 
‘umenj It is unfortunate that this report has not had 
e Comore public attention. The limelight seems to 
: publijave centered largely upon two or three contro- 
ersial and possibly unsound ideas. I think it 
mentspould be rewarding reading for all the members 
1, or @ff the communications industry. They would 
uestiognd there a great many specific suggestions as to 
able gow the American press, radio, and motion pic- 
reedogure industries might contribute by their own ac- 
it exigion toward creating greater freedom of informa- 
on in the world. 
omplij There is another question that must be faced 
3 onestly and courageously if freedom of informa- 
sibilitgon is to expand or even to be maintained in this 
oblemporld, and that is the question of responsibility. 
‘hat afnd responsibility involves at its core questions of 
jon oponesty, adequacy, and accuracy. 
world| Can freedom of information be created interna- 
t hom#onally if any sizable portion of the press abuses 
r owms freedom, if it uses its freedom to misrepresent, 
mphafo arouse ugly emotions, to stir up hatred? Can 
he doe hope that all nations will agree to full freedom 
on ha@f information if a substantial number of the for- 
ratel#ign correspondents to which they are host indulge 
quacyt superficiality, sensationalism, and dishonesty, 
renowfith the result that an inaccurate and unfair pic- 
om offure is painted ? 
These are questions that outstanding editors and 
gov: publishers of this country are themselves asking 
nationoday. They are beginning to wonder whether 
e thatpreaking down barriers to a greater flow of infor- 
) each Pation between countries might not lead to greater 
o pro-faternational friction rather than understanding, 
nless accompanied by a much greater sense of 
estion Public responsibility on the part of those who own 
nswerf2d operate the press, radio, and motion picture 
-y en- ndustry. 
es for} We in the United States are committed to the 
xtent POPosition that the safest, surest way to increase 
mustfderstanding of contemporary problems, both 
costly fomestic and international, is to place minimum 
other-Festrictions on expression and communication. It 
from} 2n article of our faith that, out of the free com- 
tition of facts and ideas, the truth will emerge. 
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It is a sound theory, but does it absolve each indi- 
vidual practitioner in the field from a responsi- 
bility for honesty, accuracy, and adequacy as great 
as though he were the only practitioner in the 
field? ‘To an individual reader or listener, he well 
may be. 

And now, a final thing the domestic information 
industry can do. It can help the Department of 
State work out an American position on freedom 
of information that can be advanced at interna- 
tional conferences on this subject. 

The Assembly of the United Nations at its recent 
session approved a resolution presented by the 
Philippine delegation calling for an international 
conference on freedom of information to be held 
under United Nations auspices during the year 
1947. At this conference it is hoped and ex- 
pected to have a substantial representation from 
the information industry. It is also expected that 
at this conference data will be produced and con- 
clusions reached for the guidance of the United 
Nations Subcommission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and the Press. 

In order that the American delegation to this 
conference may speak and act effectively, it is 
necessary that representatives of the domestic in- 
dustry reach some measure of advance agreement, 
in discussion with government officials, as to what 
their position will be on the various questions 
likely to arise at the conference. 

To this end, the Department plans to appoint 
its delegation to this conference, and advisers to 
the delegation, some months in advance of the 
conference itself, and to arrange meetings of this 
group with members of the Department’s staff in 
order to hammer out an agreed American program 
and approach. I know that many interested per- 
sons and groups have wondered how an agreed 
domestic position on freedom of information 
would be arrived at. I believe this is the most 
practicable way of dealing with the problem. 

I have spoken at length on what the United Na- 
tions, the State Department, and the information 
industry can and should do to further freedom of 
information. There is only one category now left 
out, and that is what the people of this country 
and their representatives in Congress must do to 
further freedom of information throughout the 
world. The answer to this question may seem ob- 


(Continued on page 367) 
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Return of Looted Objects of Art to Countries of Origin * 
Bta 

MEMORANDUM BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT MEMBER OF SWNCC ' 7 

HE / 


The American Commission for the Protection 
and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments 
in War Areas (the Roberts Commission) in May 
made to the State and War Departments certain 
proposals for the return of cultural objects im- 
ported into this country by members of the Armed 
Forces. The text of the letter from the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Commission to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Occupied Areas is attached as 
Appendix “A”. 

The introduction of looted objects of art into 
this country is contrary to the general policy of 
the United States and to the commitments of the 
United States under the Hague Convention of 
1907 and in case of objects of a value of $5,000 or 
more is a contravention of Federal law. It is 
incumbent on this Government, therefore, to exert 
every reasonable effort to right such wrongs as 
may be brought to light. 

The following program is proposed to that end: 


1. The Department of State should send to all 
museums, libraries, university departments of fine 
arts, art and antique dealers and auction houses 
and booksellers a circular of the following 
content: 


a. The responsibility and the desire of this Gov- 
ernment to return to their countries of origin those 
cultural objects which have been wrongfully taken 
and brought to the United States during and after 
the war; 

b. A request that recipients of the circular be 
vigilant to note objects in that category, when 
feasible to invite deposit of such objects pending 
settlement, and to notify the Department of State 
immediately of any obtainable information con- 
cerning such objects. 


A copy of a circular sent out some time ago by 
the Roberts Commission is attached as Appendix 
eR” 

2. The Department of State should address 
letters to all known holders of such objects who 
have been unwilling to give them up to the circu- 


* State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee. For article 
on the Committee, see BULLETIN of Nov. 11, 1945, p. 745. 
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larized groups formally requesting the surrendd’,,; 
of the objects in question. WAl 
3. In the case of objects having a value of $5, 
or more the Department of State should reque 
the Department of Justice to bring suit under tif” 
National Stolen Property Act in case a request of 8 
not satisfactorily answered. Ds 
4. When the ownership of surrendered objed\ me 
can be easily determined and such objects aie jt, 
known to belong in countries having diplomati,;+, 
representation in the United States, the Deparhijty 
ment of State should make arrangements to haw) rn; 
the objects in question suitably packed and 4 spr 
livered to the indicated embassy or legation g,,. 
Washington and receive an authenticated receigy,¢;, 
therefor. If there is some question as to Ownehrny 
ship or the local mission does not wish to acce# 7} 
responsibility for return of the property, suq@,on 
property shall be returned to the United Statg, , 
Military Government from whose jurisdiction §,... 
was removed so that restitution may be ma pbjet 
through the usual channels. om 
5. When surrendered objects are determined #514 
belong in Germany or Austria or Japan or Korg), 1 
the State Department should make arrangemen hey 
for suitably packing and delivery to the Waa) 
Department for transport to United States Milfs; 
tary Government authorities in the country @&, q 
origin. Should conditions obtaining in a givélyoy))} 
occupied country make it unwise immediately thoy, 
return a surrendered object, the State Department, p 










should ask the National Gallery of Art to assum#,q 
temporary custody. obje 

6. The expenses of this program should be bort4pa ), 
in the following manner: port 


a. If the person surrendering a given objed"ce 
acquired it while serving in the Army or undej®ns 
Army jurisdiction, the War Department sho qindic 
defray the necessary costs of return. a 

b. If the person surrendering a given objet Al 
acquired it while serving in the Navy or Marinq¥ou 
Corps or Coast Guard or under Navy or Maring@ent 
Corps or Coast Guard jurisdiction, the Navy Dt Fine 
partment should defray the necessary costs @%™ 
return. the . 


Department of State Bulletiqfebr 


c. Should it be impossible to determine the 
manner in which a looted cultural object has been 
prought into the United States the Department of 
state should meet the costs. 





ppendix “A” 


HE AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR THE PROTECTION AND 
rreng SALVAGE OF ARTISTIC AND HISTORIC MONUMENTS IN 
WAR AREAS 


E $5,01 Office of the Secretary, National Gallery of Art, 
reque Washington 25, D.C., May 28, 1946. 
der Beneral John H. Hilldring, Assistant Secretary of 

: 1 


State for Occupied Areas, Room 278, Department 
uest f of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
_ | Dear GeneraL Hiniprine: At this time, the 
objec merican Commission, anticipating the conclusion 
ctS af its activities on June 30, 1946, respectfully sub- 
lomattnits to you the following plan for the return of 
Jepattyitural objects imported into this country by re- 
to haturning members of the Armed Forces. This plan 
nd ids presented to you after discussion with the mem- 
“10n ers of the American Commission, officials of the 
recelfNational Gallery of Art, and members of the Gov- 
Owne}rnment Affairs staff of the Civil Affairs Division. 
accel The Commission, to assist in inaugurating a pro- 
y, SUGram for the return of such objects to the countries 
Sta %o which they rightfully belong, would write let- 
t100 Bers to the individuals on the attached list? (ten 
> MAHpjects or collections reported to the American 
ommission in the past year), who are the present 
ined #holders of the objects, instructing them to inform 
Koréhe War Department, Civil Affairs Division, that 
emenRhey are prepared to turn over the material to the 
© “@ocal Service Command, together with all infor- 
S Milination concerning the material, and particularly 
try Gts destination, if known. The War Department 
- $V@yould then instruct the local Service Command to 
tely teecure the material and give a receipt for it to 
rtmetfits present holder. The material would be packed 
assul™and shipped by the Quartermaster Division. All 
objects on the attached list do not require special 
2 borMncking. If in the future an object might be re- 
ported for return which would require expert ad- 
objetVice on packing, a local museum official might be 
undefonsulted. Museums throughout the country have 
shoulitdicated their willingness to assist by providing 
the services of their staff members. 
objet All material of German and Japanese origin 
Maring YOuld go either to the Office of Military Govern- 
Maringtent (U.S.) Economics Division, Monuments, 
Define Arts and Archives Section, in Berlin or to 
sts veneral Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Civil Information and Educa- 
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tion Section, in Tokyo, for distribution to the 
military governments of the areas in which it 
originated. In cases of material the exact loca- 
tion or origin of which is not known, the offices 
would hold the material until it could be identi- 
fied by local scholars and would then send it to 
its point of origin. 

Objects from all other countries would be 
handled in the same manner as the material from 
Germany and Japan except that they would be 
shipped to the American Embassies in each coun- 
try concerned, and returned to their points of 
origin through the Embassies. 

It is anticipated that possessors of such material, 
at rather infrequent intervals during the next two 
years, would take it for advice to local museums, 
customs authorities, universities, libraries, and 
dealers. When they are informed that the mate- 
rial is from a museum collection or could be iden- 
tified as properly belonging in the country of its 
origin, many possessors, of their own volition, 
would wish that the material be returned. There- 
fore, if this plan is approved, the Commission 
would undertake to circularize all institutions, 
dealers, etc., likely to receive this material, in- 
structing them to gather all pertinent information 
on the objects at the time they are received for 
temporary custody, and to notify the War De- 
partment, Civil Affairs Division, requesting fur- 
ther instructions. 

A copy of this letter is being presented simul- 
taneously to General Echols, Director, Civil Af- 
fairs Division, War Department, for concurrence 
or suggestions on this plan as it might affect policy 
or administration. 

Sincerely, 
Hountineton Cairns 
Secretary-T reasurer 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR THE PROTECTION AND 
SALVAGE OF ARTISTIC AND HISTORIC MONUMENTS IN 
WAR AREAS 


Office of the Secretary, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


To Museums, Art and Antique Dealers and Auc- 
tion Houses: 

This Commission has had numerous reports of 
objects being offered to museums and to the trade 
by present and former members of the armed 
forces. Where the source or origin of these ob- 


* Nore: List referred to in second paragraph not fur- 
nished as a part of this paper. 
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jects may be obscure or suspicious and where the 
objects may be of special artistic importance, the 
Commission would appreciate being informed of 
the facts with as full and specific information as 
possible concerning the objects themselves and the 
circumstances under which they came to your at- 
tention. 

The above information will be made available 
to the Customs and the Foreign Funds Control of- 
ficials in the Treasury Department for their at- 
tention and any further investigation that may be 
required. The source of the information will be 
treated as confidential. 

It is, of course, obvious that no clear title can 
be passed on objects that have been looted from 
public or private collections abroad. We believe, 
therefore, that it is to the advantage of both pub- 
lic institutions and the trade, as well as for the 
good name of this Government and its armed 
forces, that any specific examples of looting of 
works of art or cultural materials be brought to 
light as soon as possible. 






































TAX-TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH DENMARK 


{Released to the press February 11] 

A draft convention for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income has been prepared after 
discussions in Washington between a delegation of 
Danish Government officials and officials of the 
United States Government. The Danish delega- 
tion is returning to Denmark. 

The subject of estate taxes was discussed, but no 
draft convention on this subject was prepared. 

The discussions were conducted for Denmark 
by S. Hiort-Lorenzen and E. Thielsen, of the 
Danish Ministry of Finance, and M. J. Clausen, of 
the Danish Ministry of the Interior, who com- 
prised the Delegation, together with the Counselor 
of the Danish Legation in Washington, Hans 
Bertelsen. The United States Delegation was 
headed by Eldon P. King, Special Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. The Department 
of State was represented in the discussions by 
Frederick Livesey, Adviser, Office of Financial 
and Development Policy, and William V. Whit- 
tington, Treaty Adviser, Treaty Branch, Office of 
the Legal Adviser, 

The draft convention relating to income taxes 
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will be submitted by the negotiators to the 
respective governments for further consideratio 
with a view to the eventual signing of the conve S 
tion if found by the two governments to Ih’ \ 
satisfactory. oll 
Foreign Commerce Weekly An 


The following article of interest to readers of tyngto 
BuLLeTin appeared in the February 1 issue of Fahic! 
eign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the DepariR oar 
ment of Commerce, copies of which may be obtaing- 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Governme % 
Printing Office, for 15 cents each: “ 
enc 














“Swiss Lumber Situation—Struggle Against Shor , 
ages’, based on reports from the American Consulat I 
in Basel and Bern. hat 


he e 
ate 
olla 
to purchase the material as surplus. The paymeth, }, 
which has already been made could not be 
funded, because it has been deposited into misce 
laneous receipts of the Treasury, from which #" 
can presumably be extracted (in response to thy 
inquiry by Senator Thomas) only by Congreq * 
sional action. Furthermore, as shown in the sepifts ! 
rate statement already mentioned, the Unitepelo] 
States Government would suffer a considerabignter 
ultimate loss because of the small return that woul 3. 
be likely to be realized, as distinguished from th@tan 
amount to be paid under the pipeline agreementineth 
It is clear, furthermore, that if, as suggested biherts 
Senator Tydings, the foreign governments wemy y 
asked to pay immediately in cash for goods whid§)},4, 
the United States has contracted to sell to the 
on credit terms, they would rather have the m 
terial declared surplus, because it might in man 
instances provide an opportunity to obtain it at 
considerable discount. This would be so particuf a 
larly in the case of goods procured under foreigi a 
specifications. Such a result would be of no benef” P 
fit to the United States. a 

Since the questions to which the foregoing grate 
intended to provide answers were asked by a num he « 
ber of the members of your Committee, I am 5 
furnishing herewith extra copies of this letter foyrra 
distribution to such other members. If the Comrfont 
mittee wishes any further information, I am preferri 












“‘Pipeline’’ Contracts—Continued from page 346 


€ 


prin 





pared, of course, to furnish whatever I can. W 
Sincerely yours, muti 
Cuester T. LANE, te} 


Lend-Lease Administrator. bach 


Department of State Bulletitit.,, 
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convey §.-Canadian Permanent Joint Board on Defense To Continue 










7 iiaboration for Security Purposes 


[Released to the press February 12] 
Announcement was made in Ottawa and Wash- 
's of tyngton on February 12 of the results of discussions 
. of Fowhich have taken place in the Permanent Joint 
 DepamBoard on Defense on the extent to which the war- 
ime cooperation between the armed forces of the 
“Pnited States and Canada should be maintained 
m this post-war period. In the interest of effi- 
“'fiency and economy, each Government has decided 
hat its national defense establishment shall, to 
he extent authorized by law, continue to collabo- 
ate for peacetime joint security purposes. The 
ollaboration will necessarily be limited and will 
AyMele based on the following principles: 


6 


1. Interchange of selected individuals so as to 
hich gucrease the familiarity of each country’s defense 
to typstablishment with that of the other country. 
noreq 2: General cooperation and exchange of observ- 
e sepsfts in connection with exercises and with the de- 
Uniteyelopment and tests of material of common 
lerabignterest. 
-woulg 3. Encouragement of common designs and 
om th§tandards in arms, equipment, organization, 
mentmethods of training, and new developments. As 
ted bfertain United Kingdom standards have long been 
S$ Wellin use in Canada, no radical change is contem- 
Wwhidblated or practicable and the application of this 
> thet rinciple will be gradual. 
‘¢ mY 4. Mutual and reciprocal availability of mili- 
_ ary, naval, and air facilities in each country; this 
srtiel principle to be applied as may be agreed in specific 
oreigp'stances. Reciprocally each country will continue 
benef? Provide with a minimum of formality for the 
transit through its territory and its territorial 
ing ig"aters of military aircraft and public vessels of 
- numthe other country. 
I an} 5. As an underlying principle all cooperative 
er faprtrangements will be without impairment of the 
Comfontrol of either country over all activities in its 
n preferritory. 









mise e. 












While in this, as in many other matters of 
mutual concern, there is an identity of view and 
terest between the two countries, the decision of 

tor. tach has been taken independently in continuation 
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of the practice developed since the establishment 
of the Joint Defense Board in 1940.1 No treaty, 
executive agreement, or contractual obligation has 
been entered into. Each country will determine 
the extent of its practical collaboration in respect 
of each and all of the-foregoing principles. Either 
country may at any time discontinue collaboration 
on any or all of them. Neither country will take 
any action inconsistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations. The Charter remains the corner- 
stone of the foreign policy of each. 

An important element in the decision of each 
Government to authorize continued collaboration 
was the conviction on the part of each that in this 
way their obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security could be fulfilled more 
effectively. Both Governments believe that this 
decision is a contribution to the stability of the 
world and to the establishment through the United 
Nations of an effective system of world-wide se- 
curity. With this in mind each Government has 
sent a copy of this statement to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for circulation to 
all its members. 

In August 1940, when the creation of the Board 
was jointly announced by the late President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister King, it was stated that 
the Board “shall commence immediate studies re- 
lating to sea, land, and air problems including 
personnel and matériel. It will consider in the 
broad sense the defense of the north half of the 
Western Hemisphere.” In discharging this con- 
tinuing responsibility the Board’s work led to the 
building up of a pattern of close defense coopera- 
tion. The principles announced on February 12 
are in continuance of this cooperation. It has been 
the task of the Governments to assure that the close 
security relationship between Canada and the 
United States in North America will in no way im- 
pair but on the contrary will strengthen the co- 
operation of each country within the broader 
framework of the United Nations. 


1 BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1940, p. 154. See also BULLETIN 


of Nov. 8, 1941, p. 360, and Feb. 4, 1945, p. 162. 
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Extension of the Second War Powers Act 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL '! 


To the Congress of the United States: 

During the past 18 months the Nation has al- 
most completed its great task of reconverting from 
all-out wartime production to a peacetime econ- 
omy. As reconversion has proceeded, we have 
found it increasingly possible to dispense with 
many controls that were essential during active 
hostilities and immediately thereafter. We can 
now foresee the day when no further use of these 
powers will be necessary. But it has become appar- 
ent that the effective completion of reconversion 
will, in a few instances, require the continued use 
of powers granted by the Second War Powers Act 
after March 31, 1947, the expiration date of this 
law. 

I stated to the Congress in my recent state of 
the Union message that after the termination of 
hostilities was proclaimed on December 31, 1946, 
there were two groups of temporary laws that still 
remained, namely, those which were to last during 
the emergency and those which were to continue 
until the termination of the war. The study of 
these two groups of laws is proceeding, and I shall 
submit recommendations on them in the near 
future. 

This present message is directed solely to the 
Second War Powers Act because the powers exist- 
ing under such act expire on March 381, 1947. 

Since the fighting ceased, it has been my avowed 
policy to terminate all emergency controls that 
were no longer necessary or workable. By Novem- 
ber 1946 we had removed all manpower and wage 
controls and all price ceilings except those on 
rent, sugar and sirups, and rice. Almost all the 
priority and allocation regulations based on title 
III of the Second War Powers Act have been elim- 
inated. As early as last May the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, in reporting out the last ex- 
tension of the Second War Powers Act, made the 
following findings in this connection: 


The record clearly shows that there has been a rapid lifting 
of the controls which have been exercised over our economy 
during the war and a progressive abandonment of the rigid 


*xH. Doc. 80, 80th Cong. 
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provisions of the original War Powers Act, evidene 
what your committee regards as a sincere purpose andj 
tention by the Office of War Mobilization and Reconvg 
sion, by the Civilian Production Administration, and 
all the other agencies concerned to return as rapidly 
possible to the normal processes of our economy. 


The House Committee on the Judiciary in its 
port also referred favorably to the record of reduf 
tions in controls by the Government. 

Speedy decontrol under the Second War Powe 
Act has continued since these reports were mad 
From a wartime peak of about 700 orders an 
schedules, the Civilian Production Administratio 
(Office of Temporary Controls) by January 


immediate future. The Department of Agric 
ture had left by January 27 only 19 war food o 
ders, of which 9 are merely administrative or pm 
cedural, and still further reductions are planne 
by the Department between now and March 
The Office of Defense Transportation has elim 
nated all but three transportation orders, and th 
Office of Price Administration (Office of Temp 
rary Controls) now rations only sugar. 

After March 31, 1947, moreover, it will be po 
sible to dispense entirely with the use of the bro 
powers granted by title III of the Second W 
Powers Act. Thenceforth only a few contro 
coming under this title will be needed, over a pr 
gressively diminishing list of commodities « 
which the supply is seriously deficient, both de 
mestically and throughout the world, and 
affected final products are critically important 
industry or the public. Power to allocate undé 
the Second War Powers Act is requested only fe 
the specific cases described in this message and fe 
national emergencies declared by the President. 

The few orders that would remain would | 
limited to clearly manageable controls in an eco 
omy freed of most emergency restrictions. The 
afford positive aids to business and the publi 
which we must not withdraw prematurely, : 
they assist us in meeting international understam 
ings and obligations. 
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The first area in which I believe continued 
uthority is essential is in connection with foods 
till in critically short supply throughout the 
orld. I consider that current import and export 
ontrols must be kept after March 31 to assure this 
puntry a proportionate share of the commodities 
which we are deficient while carrying out our 
§nternational food allocation arrangements. In a 
a Fubsequent communication to the Congress I shall 
pidly plate whether there will be any need for continuing 
he Export Control Act beyond June 30, 1947, its 
present expiration date. We must also continue 


















Grain.—World cereal supplies are still far short 
jof essential needs. Stated world import require- 
- iments for grain total about 38 million tons. Only 
about 24 million tons will be available from all 
edule 
The most care- 
ful allocation of the available supplies, including 
those from the United States, which is the largest 
exporter, will be essential to avoid extreme hard- 
lanndtip in the war-devastated countries. The United 
ch jf ates has, in addition, a special responsibility in 
Germany and Japan, where heavy imports are 
required to maintain food supplies at least at a 
level sufficient to prevent disease and unrest. If 
this is not done, our troops would be jeopardized 
jand our policy of encouraging the growth of 
brow mocracy in these occupied countries would be 
|W endangered. 

The United States has announced an export goal 
of at least 1014 million short tons of grain and 
four. To reach this target, controls may continue 
h dqecessary after March 31 to insure the movement of 
the grain to seaboard and to insure economies in 
the non-food uses of cereals in this country. 


elim 
nd 


sary on rice. World export supplies are even more 
.d fe short than other grains, and the United States has 
‘xport responsibilities to areas of particular con- 
tern to us, such as Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
and Cuba. 


of sugar and related products is of outstanding 
concern to the United States. Total sugar avail- 
able for shipment to the United States, Canada, 
F ‘ and all western European countries in 1947 is ex- 
} 
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pected to be only about 714 million tons, compared 
with average net imports before the war of about 
81% million and 1946 imports of 634 million. 

The United States will continue to receive its 
share of these supplies. Our share in past years 
has been sufficient to permit us to maintain, along 
with Canada and the United Kingdom, a consider- 
ably higher proportion of our prewar consumption 
than other importing countries. Supplies in 1947 
will be larger than in 1946. Nevertheless, 1947 
supplies for the United States will still be below 
prewar per capita supply and even further below 
estimated demand. 

In this situation, both our domestic and inter- 
national interests require continuation of domestic 
and import controls over sugar and edible molasses 
and sirups and import controls only over other 
sugar-containing products and inedible molasses. 

Domestically, unless current controls are con- 
tinued, there would be inequitable distribution of 
the limited supply among various users; much 
sugar would be held for speculative purposes, and 
it is probable that sugar would go to a greater 
extent to industrial users, resulting in a lower pro- 
portion for household consumers than they now 
receive. 

The cost of sugar used in the United States dur- 
ing 1947 will exceed $1,000,000,000. Although the 
extent to which prices would rise under premature 
decontrol is uncertain, there is grave danger that 
this cost might multiply several times, with serious 
results to consumers and sugar-using industries 
and eventually to sugar producers and refiners 
similar to those experienced after World War I. 

Internationally, decontrol would make it ex- 
tremely difficult for us to carry out the understand- 
ing under which the United States, since 1942, has 
acted as agent to buy the Cuban export supply for 
distribution among the importing countries in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council. 

Fats and oils —Fats and oils are among the 
commodities in shortest world supply. World 
import demand for the current calendar year 
amounts to about 6,000,000 short tons, which is 
almost equal to prewar trade in these commodi- 
ties. However, only about half of this will be 
available. The production of coconut and palm 
oils in many parts of the Far East is still far below 
prewar levels, and the European production of 
animal fats is also far below levels of prewar 
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years. As a consequence, all importing countries 
are forced to consumption levels of from 75 to 90 
percent of their prewar levels. Only by main- 
taining careful distribution between countries, 
therefore, will it be possible to avoid serious 
inequities. 

This situation requires the continuation of im- 
port and export controls to insure that we and 
other countries receive a proportionate share of 
this short world supply. 

Other foods.—There are other agricultural com- 
modities over which continued import controls 
also appear to be necessary as a result of continu- 
ing serious world shortages. These controls are 
necessary to carry out international understand- 
ings. The commodities they cover are: Meat and 
meat products, dairy products, peas and beans, 
canned fish, and protein foods. 

Imported industrial materials —At the same 
time, there are other commodities which we import 
for industrial purposes over which some form of 
allocation control will be necessary after March 
31, 1947. These are cinchona bark and cinchona 
alkaloids, rubber, manila (abaca) and agave fiber 
and cordage, tin, and antimony. 

Cinchona bark and alkaloids are chiefly sup- 
plied by the Netherlands East Indies. Adequate 
imports from this Source are uncertain. The es- 
timated civilian deficiency for the year ending 
July 1947 is over 3,000,000 ounces of quinine and 
70,000 ounces of quinidine. So long as such a 
shortage continues, the most vital medical uses 
must be given top priority. 

Natural and synthetic rubber —Natural rubber 
will probably continue in short supply throughout 
the world in 1947. At the same time, it is import- 
ant to the national defense that a minimum syn- 
thetic rubber industry be maintained in the United 
States pending consideration of permanent legis- 
lation by the Congress. Consequently, continued 
allocation control over rubber is necessary. 

Manila and other hard cordage fibers are of 
basic importance, because from them are made 
rope, binder, baler, and wrapping twines, paper, 
and padding. The supply in prospect from all 
sources for the next 12 months is no more than 
half our annual requirements. The termina- 
tion of allocation control over manila would 
seriously impede agricultural and other essential 
production. 

Tin and antimony are also basic materials which 
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we must import. The supply of tin will not The 
proximate demand until sometime in 1948, fF 
the case of antimony, we must wait for resumf °°. 
tion of shipments from China, the primary p pount 
war source. Continued allocation of tin, { 1,000 
plate and other tin products, and antimony ae 
an important positive aid to our domestic indg” 
tries and in carrying out our internation 
understandings. 


Harry S. Truman} Zhe 
Tue Wurre Hovssr, pen ¢ 
January 31, 1947. iffere 





Agreements Being Prepared for 
change of Students With Other Natio 


[Released to the press February 14 Wit 

Terms of the agreements under which the Unitemer' 
States will send American students abroad { 
study in foreign schools under provisions of tl 


ernments of 15 countries. 

The agreements resulting from these negoti 
tions will form the basis for an extensive flow « 
American students and teachers to the countrig® 
involved. The expense of maintaining them in th 
foreign universities will be borne by funds r 
ceived from the sale of overseas stocks of Unite 
States surplus war property, as provided in tl 
Fulbright act. 

More than 900 Americans have indicated a de 
sire to study or teach abroad under the terms 0, 
the act, with additional applications arriving, 
daily. The applications cannot be acted upo 
however, until the international agreements ar 
concluded. 


wide interchange of information, knowledge, 
skills through the International Exchange of Per 
sons Division. 


The Fulbright act, passed in the 79th Congres" 
authorizes the Secretary of State “to enter into? 4 
executive agreement with any foreign governmelt tb 
for the use of currencies, or credits for currencies} 
acquired by the sale of surplus properties abroat 4 
to finance the exchange of students between tq 
United States and other nations. ‘ 

tbr 


Department of State Bulletia 





The act sets a limit of $20,000,000 in credits or 


vs, ency to be expended for educational purposes 


a one country, with an added provision that the 
ary ‘ nount spent in one country is not to exceed $1,- 
tin, 403000 annually unless approved by Congress. 

- ong The act authorizes the President to appoint a 


> ind” d of Foreign Scholarships for the purpose of 
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selecting American students to attend universities 
abroad. A further provision establishes priority 
for veterans of World War I and II in the list of 
American students selected. 

No qualifications have yet been established for 
Americans who wish to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the act. 


nations pperation of the Department and the FBI in Gerhart Eisler Case 


[Released to the press February 12] 


The attention of the Department of State has 
en called to certain published stories alleging 
iferences between the Department and the Fed- 
al Bureau of Investigation concerning Gerhart 
isler. These stories are false. The fullest co- 
yration has existed and continues to exist be- 
ation sen the Department and the FBI on both sides. 
ruary 14 With reference to Mr. Eisler, he applied to the 
Uniteamerican Consulate General at Marseille, France, 
oad tm April 15, 1941 for a transit certificate to travel 
of thhrough the United States to Mexico. He was in 
the Daossession of a Mexican passport, no. 23, dated 
ne gowctober 27, 1940 and issued by the Mexican Con- 
ate General at Marseille. He was granted a 
egotiansit certificate and apparently arrived in New 
flow ork City June 13, 1941 on the S.S. Zvangeline. 
untrif@ applied for exit permits in 1942 and 1945, but 
rin these Were denied by the State Department on 
da urity grounds in cooperation with the FBI 
nite nd the other security agencies of the Government. 
He again applied in July 1946 for permission to 
1 “epart from the United States to the Soviet Union 
ith his wife, and tentative permission was 
1 a dtranted on July 31, 1946 for such departure. At 
rms @hat time the FBI had Eisler under active investi- 
TiviM@ation and desired to continue its surveillance as 
upolt knew that Eisler’s departure from the United 
its aMtates was not imminent. The tentative permis- 
ion granted to Eisler and his wife was made 
of thpontingent upon Eisler’s subsequently informing 
worldie Department of the proposed date and place of 
e, ands sailing. 
f Per} On October 14, 1946 both the State Department 
id the FBI, having just learned of Eisler’s in- 
oresfiution to depart immediately from the United 
nto alpates, held a prompt consultation on the matter, 
nment id the Department refused permission for Eisler 
nejest? board the Soviet vessel Kozma Minov on which 
nat’ Was scheduled to sail for the Soviet Union. 
n thpider date of October 21, 1946 the Department 
mnfirmed its action by a communication sent to 
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the central office of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service at Philadelphia, requesting that 
Eisler be prevented from departing. Since ad- 
dressing this communication to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, the Department of 
State has not been requested by the Department 
of Justice to take any further action with refer- 
ence to the Eislers’ departure. 

Published articles have also referred to one 
Alfred Kantorowicz, of apparent German nation- 
ality, who was identified in these articles as an 
important Communist. Kantorowicz was granted 
a transit certificate at the American Consulate 
General at Marseille on March 7, 1941 for travel 
through the United States en route to Mexico. He 
was in possession of Mexican passport no. 7, issued 
by the Mexican Consulate General at Marseille on 
September 5, 1940. He apparently arrived in the 
United States on June 16, 1941 at the port of New 
York on the S.S. Borinquen. After arrival in 
the United States Kantorowicz and his wife made 
arrangements to proceed to the American Con- 
sulate General at Montreal, Canada, for the pur- 
pose of applying for quota immigration visas. 
The records of the Department show that an im- 
migration visa was authorized for Kantorowicz 
by the President’s Board of Visa Appeals on April 
17, 1945 over the repeated objections of the Visa 
Division and the unanimously unfavorable recom- 
mendation of the interdepartmental visa commit- 
tees on which the State Department and the FBI 
were represented. The Board was abolished by 
President Truman on July 1, 1945. Kantorowicz 
appears to have applied with his wife for German 
quota immigration visas at Montreal in May 1946 
and apparently reentered the United States at 
Rouses Point, New York, in May 1946 as an im- 
migrant with the privilege of permanent residence. 

Kantorowicz and his wife applied on August 12, 
1946 for exit permits, stating in their applications 
that they desired to proceed to Berlin, Germany, 
via the U.S.S.R. The FBI interposed no objec- 
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tion to the departure of the aliens, and they were 
permitted to depart on the S.S. Marine Flasher, 
which sailed from the United States early in 
December. It is understood that they have ar- 
rived in Bremen, Germany. They apparently 
were repatriated to Germany in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the occupation authorities 
and did not actually proceed to the U.S.S.R. 

The present exit-permit requirements are as 
follows: Aliens requiring permits to depart from 
the United States are those proceeding to areas 
occupied by the armed forces of this country, and 
German or Japanese nationals proceeding to any 
foreign destination. Aliens not falling within the 
exit-permit requirements may therefore depart 
without the knowledge of the Department of State. 


Reorganization of Research and 
Intelligence Units 


[Released to the press February 10] 

A realignment of the intelligence organization 

within the Department of State is now in process. 

The administration of all research and intelligence 

units, including the regional research divisions, is 

being centered in the Office of the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, William A. Eddy. 


Erratum 


In the Butiettn of November 10, 1946, page 866, 
the date of the signing of the treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation with China was erro- 
neously given as November 2. The correct date is 
November 4, 1946. A footnote to the same article 
referred to Department of State press release 733 
of November 4 for the text of the treaty. The 
correct press release number is 773. 


THE CONGRESS 


The United States and the United Nations: Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting his 
first annual report to the Congress on the activities of 
the United Nations and the participation of the United 
States therein. H. Doc. 81, 80th Cong. xi, 221 pp. [Also 


available as Department of State publication 2735, which ~ 


may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 45 cents a copy.] 

Treaty of Conciliation with the Republic of the Philip- 
pines: Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the Treaty of Conciliation Between the 
United States of America and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines signed at Manila on November 16, 1946. S. Exec. C, 
80th Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 
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Appointment of Charles M. Hult 

Harry M. Kurth, Durward 

V. Sandifer pinion 
nivers 


The Department of State announced on Feb part 
ary 4 that Charles M. Hulten has been appointaograr 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Adminig,, Fr 
tration. Mr. Hulten will act as Mr. Peurifoy tone, . 
Deputy in all matters relating to the administrdymat 
tion of the Department. Mr. 1 

For the past three months Mr. Hulten has servehent 01 
as Deputy for the Assistant Secretary of State fan, in: 
public affairs. Prior to that he served as Deputham i 
Director of the Office of International Informatioby dis 
and Cultural Affairs. bossibi 

The Department announced on February 4 thpith f 
appointment of Harry M. Kurth as Budget Ofipentor 
cer and Program Adviser in the Office of the Actultils 
ing Assistant Secretary of State for Administraformat 
tion. INES 

The Department announced on February : 
the appointment of Durward V. Sandifer as AdfPP© 
ing Legislative Counsel for the Department. Hij anan 
office will be attached to that of the Departmentfectiv 
legal adviser, Charles Fahy. _ 

As Legislative Counsel Mr. Sandifer will pro” 
vide legal guidance to various offices and division 
in the Department concerned with legislative 2 
tion and will assist in the preparation of propose _ 
legislation and coordinate its presentation to th The 
Congress. His office will be responsible withit yes | 
the Department for the coordination of reports 
comments, expressions of opinion, and communica, 
tions to Congress concerning proposed legislatioiy,,..)._. 
treaties, and conventions. thing 

Mr. Sandifer has a long background of prival@ymoet 
and public experience in the field of internationalittain 
law and relations and international organizationan b 
He came to the Department of State in 1934 afheade 
Assistant to the Legal Adviser. He was assignedgover 
to the Department of State’s work on post-wa(Cong: 
problems early in 1942 as a specialist on interna Fre 
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tional law and organization. Since that time Be pres 
has been closely associated with the Department: ose 
i 


work on international organization, particular} 





the development and establishment of the Unitet . 
Nations. He has been, since 1944, Chief of tht conti 
Division of International Organization Affairs. Leads 
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jppointment of Lloyd A. Free as 
ultepecial Assistant to Director of OIC 


Lloyd A. Free, editor of the Journal of Public 
pinion and member of the faculty of Princeton 
niversity, on February 138 joined the staff of the 
Feb partment of State to work on the Department’s 
0iNt rogram of world-wide freedom of information. 
lminif, Free will be a special assistant to William T. 
Tifoyfone, Director of the Office of International In- 
nistrdrmation and Cultural A fairs. 
Mr. Free’s appointment followed the announce- 
Serv@hent on February 11 by Assistant Secretary Ben- 
ate fan, in an address in Chicago, of an expanded pro- 
Jeputfram in this field by the Department.’ Mr. Ben- 
nation disclosed that the Department is exploring the 
ssibility of a program of bilateral negotiations 
4 thrith foreign countries. Such negotiations, Mr. 
t OffBenton said, would supplement and strengthen 
e Achhultilateral activities in support of freedom of in- 
istrformation by the United Nations and by 
INESCO. 





" i Appointment of Officers 


. Hi Anan Dawson as Chief, Division of Brazilian Affairs, 
nent'#fective February 10, 1947. 

Tyler Thompson as Chief, Division of Foreign Service 
Planning, effective January 20, 1947. 




















reedom of Information— Continued from page 357 
ious to many, but it is the one one hears least 
a bout. And it is extremely important. 
thi The people of this country and their representa- 
ives in Congress must understand the many com- 
licated problems that are involved. And then 
they must cooperate in their solution. They must 
ralize that freedom of information is not some- 
thing to be obtained by singing hymns to it. It is 
something that can be worked toward but never 
ittained. It is something towards which progress 
aan be made only by careful analysis, cool, clear- 
headed thinking, and close cooperation between 
government, the information industry, and 
Congress. 

Freedom of information is expensive. Not as 
xpensive as a task force of warships, not as ex- 


It is not even to be com- 
pared in expense with these. But it is expensive. 
Congressional appropriations and laws will be 
continuously needed. Appropriations will be 
needed for the State Department’s program of in- 
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ternational information and cultural relations, for 
the budget of the United Nations, for the budget 
of UNESCO. Authorization will be needed, and 
money, to extend our program of scientific and cul- 
tural cooperation from Latin America to the rest 
of the world. 


This is an extremely complicated world we live 
in. It is a world in which freedom is no longer 
assured by not doing things. There are many def- 
inite, difficult—and expensive—jobs for us all to 
do if we are to have freedom of information in 
this world. 

Freedom of information is not an end in itself. 
It is a means to the end of increasing human under- 
standing. We in America hold that the road of 
freedom is the safest, surest road to understanding. 
And we hold that human understanding, every- 
where in the world, is the best road to peace. We 
know how enormously expensive and wasteful war 
is. Is it not time that we followed our premises 
to their conclusion: that we began to put into the 
building of international understanding the time, 
the money, the energy and the concrete action de- 
manded by the dangerous times we live in? 





Arms and Ammunition—Continued from page 328 

p. Ammonal (mixture of ammonium ni- 
trate, trinitrotoluene, and powdered 
aluminum, with or without other in- 
gredients) ; 

q. Schneiderite (mixture of ammonium ni- 
trate and dinitronaphthalene, with or 
without other ingredients). 


Effective February 20, 1947, this proclamation 
shall supersede Proclamation 2549, dated April 9, 
1942. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Dons at the City of Washington this fourteenth 

day of February in the year of our 

[seat] Lord nineteen hundred and forty- 

seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-first. 
Harry S. Truman 

By the President: 

G. C. MarsHALL 
Secretary of State 


* Printed in this issue, p. 352. 
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Fon lent 


Economic Affairs 


Sales and Transfer of Non-Demilitarized 
Combat Matériel ; 

Meeting on Marine Radio Aids to Naviga- 
tion . 

The World Food Crisis: Recent Actions of 
the International omega Food Coun- 
cil. Article by Morse Salisbury . 2s 

Meeting of the Medical and Statistical Com- 
missions of the Inter-American Commit- 
tee on Social Security. Article by 
Wilbur J. Cohen ... 

Increased Surplus-Property Credit Granted to 
Hungary... 

Defense of “Pipeline” Contracts for ‘Sale of 
Lend-Lease Supplies: 

Letter From Under Secretary Clayton to 
Senator Styles Bridges . : 

Letter From Lend-Lease Administrator to 
Senator Bridges . 

Certain Aspects of Lend-Lease ‘Arranqemnate 
With U.K. and U.S.S.R. Statements sad 
Under Secretary Clayton 


General Policy 

Enumeration of Arms, Ammunition, and 
Implements of War. A Proclamation 

Second Pan American Conference on Lep- 
rosy .. 

Meeting of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Office of Public Health . 

Aid to Great Britain in Fuel Emergency . 


Views on Recent Broadening of Greek 
Government. Statement by the Secre- 
tary of State 


Restrictions Lifted for Pleasure Travel to 
Europe . 

Compete PBSed Visa Limitation for 
Seeannge of Council of Foreign Min- 
isters .. Pe 


General Policy— Continued 


Freedom of Information: The Role of the 
State Department. By Assistant Secre- 
tary Benton. . . 

U.S.—Canadian Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense to Continue Collaboration for 
Security Purposes . . ; 

Extension of the Second War Powers Act . 

Cooperation of the Department and the FBI 
in Gerhart Eisler Case . .. . 


The United Nations 


Regulation and Reduction of Armaments: 
Action of the General Assembly. Article 

by Marion William Boggs . . 
The Security Council: Resolution on General 
Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 
Armed Forces See 


Occupational Matters 

Return of Looted eee of Art to erecnnes 
of Origin . a i 

Treaty Information 

Tax-Treaty Negotiations With Denmark . 


Calendar of International Meetings. . . 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Affairs 


Agreements Being Prepared for eS of 
Students With Other Nations . 


The Department 


on --~geerke of Research and Intelligence 

nits 

Appointment of ‘Charles M. Hulten, Harry 
M. Kurth, Durward V. Sandifer . 


Appointment ‘of Lloyd A. Free as Special 
Assistant to Director of OIC . . 
Appointment of Officers ase" 


The Congress 
Publications: Foreign Commerce Weekly . 


Cositatheslens Marion William Boggs, author of the article on the regulation and — 
reduction of armaments, is a Specialist in the Division of International 
Organization Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs, Department of 
State. 

Morse Salisbury, author of the article on the International HEmer- 
gency Food Council, is Assistant to the Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, author of the article on the meeting of the Med- 
ical and Statistical Commissions of the Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security, is Assistant Director of the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administration. 
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